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cial label of the Underwriters’ Laboratories 


A Wood-Faced Fireproof Door 
which offers all these advantages 


(official testing agency for fire insurance 


Underwriters). 
a They attained the one-hour fire rating tiful as they are safe’ They're dimension- lL Increased Safety 
by withstanding a free-burning fire for ally stable ... stay straighter and are The only wood-faced fireproof door 


one hour, the ultimate temperature being 


. lighter in weight than other fireproof doors. which bears the Underwriters’ label. All 
' 1700°. And after that, the impact of a 30- 


f nie . , Weldwood Fireproof Doors are approved 

an nd h : ted 20 The original cost is moderate, mainte- for class B openings. 

at ae apenas — on “PP - nance cost is practically non-existent, and 

) ect from the Sse side, Sor one minute. Weldwood Fireproof Doors last for the _ Beauty } 


i. | Weldwood Fireproof Doors are a must life of the building. Because of their beautiful wood faces 
Weldwood Fireproof Doors harmonize 


: for hotels, hospitals, schools, institutions, perfectly with any decorative scheme. 


| offices, and apartment buildings. For additional information write to: 

United States Plywood Corporation, New 3. Durability 

And these amazing doors are as beau- York 18, N.Y. Sins Se Reecidiens? Oteemntnsinn erstnd o 

Weldwood Fireproof Door for durability 

by mechanically opening and closing it 

Edge Banding 200,000 times. At the end of the test, 

Of fireproofed hardwood the door was unaffected and still opened 
matches the faces. and closed perfectly. 


Kaylo Core 4. Dimensional Stability 


Is manufactured by Amer- . 

ican Structural Products Co., Weldwood Fireproof Doors are so di- 

subsidiary of Owens Illinois mensionally stable that we guarantee 

Glass Co them against sticking in summer or rat- 
; tling in winter due to any dimensional 


changes in the door. 







Red Dowel 
Set into the stile edge 
band 4 inches from the 
top, permanently identi- 
fies all Weldwood Fire- 
proof Flush Doors. 


Cross Banding 
Of 1/16” veneer is bonded 5. Light Weight 


to Kaylo core. 
At last ... a really fireproof door that 
is not heavy or unwieldy. A standard 
3 x 7 door weighs approximately 80 Ibs. 


6. Vermin and Decay Proof 


The mineral composition Kaylo core 


Face Veneer used in Weldwood Fireproof Doors is 
Is birch. Other decorative permanently resistant to fungus, decay, 
woods available on special and termites. 

order. 


7. High Insulating Qualities 


Another noteworthy characteristic of 
Kaylo insulation is its high insulating 
value over a wide range of temperatures. 
It is efficient against temperatures from 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION freezing up to that of superheated steam. 


55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 8. Moderate Cost 
Distributing units in Baltimore, Boston, Brooklyn, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Fresno, 
High Point, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Newark, New York, Oakland, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Investigate these doors for use on your 
Ore.; Rochester, San Francisco, Seattle. Also U. 8.-Mengel Plywoods, Inc. distributing units in Atlanta, next job. You will be pleasantly sur- 
Dallas, Houston, Jacksonville, Louisville, New Orleans, St. Louis, Tampa. In Canada: United prised at the low initial cost, and the 
States Plywood of Canada, Limited, Toronto. minimum of maintenance required. 
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For 48 years, the word Quality has been asso- 
ciated with the name of Mack, America’s pio- 
nee? bus manufacturer. Today, it is widely used 


by school officials in telling us why they choose 
Mack school buses. 


Mack Quality is the result of uncompromis- 
ing adherence to the highest engineering, manu- 
facturing and testing standards in the industry. 
To maintain these standards, Mack exerts an 
unequaled degree of control over the planning 
and fabrication of every part, and over each 
step in construction from foundry to finished 
chassis. The Mack school bus chassis is Quality 

. . to the core! 
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MACK Lecallly 


WHAT IT IS... 
and WHAT IT MEANS TO YOU 





To you, Mack Quality means the maximum 
of safety in school bus design and construction. 
It assures you of unequaled stamina, depend- 
ability and long life. It explains why Macks are 
regarded as the most economical to operate — 
not merely from the standpoint of initial cost 
but through slow depreciation and enduring 
resistance to wear. 

To appreciate the full meaning of Mack 
Quality, let our experienced bus representatives 
show you how greater safety, reliability and 
overall economy are designed and built into 
Mack school buses . . . how only the best is good 
enough for our children. 


© DW WS od 


eae is tenet i lemae) ice) se wile), | 
Bus Division 
Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y 


| 













































Professional Directory 


ASSOCIATED ENGINEERS, INC. 
Joseph C. Lewis, President 


ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING 
SERVICES FOR EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


230 E. Berry St. 


Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 


BEHEE & KRAHMER 


ARCHITECTS 


27 Washington St. Newark, N. J. 


F. E. BERGER & R. L. KELLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in 
EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 
ILLINOIS 


Boyum, Schubert & Sorensen 


Architects & Engineers 
Complete Architectural and Engineering Service 


i) Winona, Minnesota La Crosse, Wisconsin 


BRENDER & VAN REYENDAM 
; Engineer M. Am. Soc. C.E. and Architect A.1.A. 
School Surveys — Planning — Design 
) of School Systems 

Box 712 WAYNE, MICHIGAN 


T. H. BUELL & CO. 
ARCHITECTS 


DENVER, COLO. 


WALTER BUTLER COMPANY 


General Contractor 











Minnesota Bidg. 


.. Macabee Bidg. 
7 St. Paul, Minnesota 


Detroit, Mich 


CHILDS & SMITH 
Architects © Engineers © Consultants 
EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


20 N. Wacker Drive 









Chicago 6, WMlinois 


A. C. Eschweiler, F.A.1.A. C. F. Eschweiler, A.1.A. 
A. C. Eschweiler, Jr, A.A. T. L. Eschweiler, A.A. 


ESCHWEILER and ESCHWEILER 


ARCHITECTS 
720 East Mason St. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 




































LOUIS H. GERDING 
ARCHITECT 
STRAWN A. GAY — Associate 


COMPLETE ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING 
SERVICE FOR EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


708 LaSalle St. Ottawa, Illinois 


JOS. C. GODDEYNE, A.B., B.S.A.E. 
ARCHITECT 


Complete Personalized Professional Service 
Architectural — Engineering — Mechanical Work 


Bay City Bank Building 


Bay City, Michigan 


WILLIAM G. HERBST 


and Associates 
ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING SERVICE 
Educational Building 
Consultants to School Officials 
1249 N. FRANKLIN PL. MILWAUKEE 2, WIS. 


THOMAS F. HOLIFIELD, A.I.A. 


ARCHITECT 
and ASSOCIATES 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 


BARTLESVILLE OKLAHOMA 


Warren S. Holmes Company 
Architects and Engineers specializing in 


School and College Buildings 
2300 Olds Tower Bidg 


Lansing 8, Mich 





Office of | 
WILLIAM BOYD HUFF, A.I.A. 
School Building Consultants 
ARCHITECTURE — ENGINEERING 
1050 N. Main St. Akron, Ohio 























WM. B. ITTNER, INC. 
Architects — Engineers 
Contemporary School Planning 
Board of Education Building St. Louis, Mo 





GILBERT A. JOHNSON 
ARCHITECT 
Specializing in Educational Buildings 
Architect for Rockford Board of Education 
1921-1940 
ROCKFORD -:- HLINOIS 













WILLIAM ARILD JOHNSON 


and Associates 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


Specializing in contemporary school planning 


Ist Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
Ist Nat'l Bank Bidg. 


Everett, Washington 
Bellingham, Wash. 





Wm. R. McCoy, A.A. D. Clarence Wilson, A.1.A. 


McCOY & WILSON 
ARCHITECTS 
School Building A Specialty 
Rooms 201-206 — 1108'2 Main Street 
MT. VERNON HLINOIS 




























McGUIRE & SHOOK 
ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 





RAYMOND A. ORPUT 


and Associates 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Educational Building Specialists 
Suite 620, Empire Building 
School Architect Rockford, Illinois 














OUTCALT, GUENTHER & ASSOC. 


ARCHITECTS 
Complete School Service 
Architecture, Engineering, Site and 
Landscape Development 
13124 SHAKER SQUARE © CLEVELAND 20, OHIO 


PERKINS & WILL 
ARCHITECTS — ENGINEERS 
Counsel for School Boards 

Long Range School Programs, Surveys 
309 W. Jackson Bivd Chicago 6, Ill 


C. GODFREY POGGI 
ARCHITECT 






ELIZABETH NEW JERSEY 


OFFICE OF 


JOS. W. RADOTINSKY 


ARCHITECT 
Educational Consultants, Functions Surveys, 
Contemporary School Planning. 
PUBLIC LEVEE TERMINAL BLDG. 
KANSAS CITY 15, KANSAS 


E. E. ROBERTS and 
ELMER C. ROBERTS, Inc. 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
201 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
Elmer C. Roberts, A.1.A. 

Richard J. Carlson, 1.S.A. 


Office Phone 5710 Main 


JOHN A. SCRIBBINS 


ARCHITECT 
Specializing in Education Buildings 
504 Bondi Building Galesburg, Illinois 














Division of Education Studies 
of 
GRIFFENHAGEN & ASSOCIATES 


Consultant in Public Administration 
and Finance 
ESTABLISHED 1911 
e 
Boston - New York - Washington - Chicago 
. 
SERVICE ON 
Building Programs, Curriculum and Instruction, 
Organization, Personnel Administration, 
Business Procedures, and Finance. 
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High quality... 





| - 


low m cq : ntenance HIGH QUALITY. You see it in the lasting gleam of every | 


Crane school fixture . . . in the extra sanitary features 
that guard student health .. . in the Crane Dial-ese con- 


w ith C RA | E trols, so easy for even small fingers to operate. 


LOW MAINTENANCE. With Dial-ese faucets, for example: 

. to renew one, you just slip out the old cartridge, slip in 

se h oo i f i xtures the new—one cartridge unit fits all Dial-ese faucets. The 

fixtures themselves are built to last through years of 

tough usage ... a daily once-over with a damp cloth, 
and they never lose their sparkle! 


COMPLETE CHOICE, TOO! Yes, the broad line of Crane 

school plumbing covers every last requirement — for 

grade, junior high, and high schools. See your Crane 

branch, wholesaler, or plumbing contractor for full in- 

Crane Compac formation when planning a new installation or modern- 
— izing your present facilities. 
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C-9062 Corwith 
Fountain 
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1-135 Oxford 


Lavatory 
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C4439-A Concorde 
Shower 






7-50 Sanitor 
Urinal 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 

ion, PLUMBING AND HEATING ‘ 
VALVES © FITTINGS «© PIPE 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO 
Make Your Gymnasium Floor 


“IT mmune’ 


ow you can prevent shoe 

marks and remove those 
that exist—with the guaran- 
teed Churchill Romp-On 
Cleaner Method. If the finish 
is good, just scrub the floor 
with Churchill's Scram. If 
the finish is not good, apply 
one or two coats of Romp-On 
Gym Finish after scrubbing. 
Then apply Romp-On Clean- 
er with a quart-size continu- 
ous sprayer by throwing it 


> From Shoe Marks 


into the air and letting it 
settle and dry on the floor. 
When school opens, sweep 
(with Churchill's 36-inch 
Push Mop on which Romp- 
On Cleaner has been 
sprinkled) and spray the 
floor every day. That's all 
No more shoe marks will 
adhere. Your floor will be 
‘‘immune.’’ Call your 
Churchill distributor or rep- 
resentative today — or write. 


“ENVIRONMENT PLAYS A LEADING ROLE IN EDUCATION’ 


MANUFACTURERS 
BUILDING MAINTEN 


finest 


INOIS 


RIOR FLOOR AND 
ERIALS AND TOOLS 


For thirty yeors Premier Engraving Company hos been rendering 


7 
igitht! service to the printing industry ond developing the 


pertection in croftsmonship thet gives you more thon js! your 


money's worth when you order ot Premier todoy, 


the premier 


engraving co. 


18 Ww. WINNEBAGO 5ST. 


PHONE mMAtGuETIO 32337 OF S888 


MILWAUETE 8, WISCONSIN 


July, 1948 


for 


LABORATORY 
LIBRARY 
VOCATIONAL 


HOME ECONOMICS 


walily 


FURNITURE 


In those departments where school furniture takes real punishment 
is where you'll find Peterson Furniture making its reputation. For 
over fifty years Peterson has done just that so that today Peter- 
son's reputation is heralded in leading schools from coast to coast. 


DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN 
SERVICE 


Let us send you data on Rundile-Spence line 
of Drinking Fountains 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


445 No. Fourth St. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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Functional design . . . clean-cut simplicity . . . 
easy accessibility to all parts—all are apparent at a 
glance when the front panels are removed from the 


attractive new Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator. 


This new Unit Ventilator — the result of Herman 
Nelson craftsmanship and 40 years of pioneering 
and leadership in the Heating and Ventilating In- 
dustry — contains many exclusive features of design 
and construction which provide superior results. 


Take for example Herman Nelson's “draw thru” 
design, in which the motor is located in the end 
compartment. This permits full utilization of the 
suction chamber for the housing of larger fans with 
lower tip speeds, assuring quicker operation. In 
addition, convection of heat when fans are not 


Integral Design for New Classroom Flexibility 


The integral design of the Herman Nelson Unit 
Ventilator enables this product to be used either 
by itself or as a part of a group including convector 
and utility cabinets. Utility cabinets may be added 
at any future date to make an attractive, useful 
ensemble. When convector and utility cabinets are 
grouped with the unit ventilator, the end panels 
are removed from the unit and placed on the end 
convectors or cabinets. 
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running often makes it unnecessary to use supple- 








Let’s look inside 
the new 


HERMAN NELSON 
UNIT VENTILATOR 





mentary radiation. 


Incorporated also is a new heating assembly with 
@ pressure equalizing device, which, for the first 
time, permits gradual throttling of the steam supply 
for uniform temperature control. 


Remember that these are but two of the exclusive 
features which assure more healthful, comfortable 
classroom air conditions when you select Herman 
Nelson Unit Ventilators. 


Another thing to remember is that the simple 
functional design of this new Herman Nelson unit 
provides more economical, trouble-free operation, 


together with lasting service. 





THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


Since 1906 Manufacturers of Quality Heating and Ventilating Products 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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in developing that distinctive individu- 
° ° 4 + 
ality that marks the artisan’s creation a 
Malt and Tarragon Vinegar need no introduction to \ 
the experienced chef or connoisseur. You will be 
delighted with the rich, distinctive flavors which ‘ 
a add so much to any cuisine. 
so” % | 
eo % S SEXTON MALT VINEGAR, produced with all the skill 
nS \ *\ of the malt master, is smooth and mellow. Its ex- é, 
LN quisite fragrance imparts a singular piquancy to 
TNS x a\ salads, asparagus, lettuce and other dishes. \ 
\ 
* 
Yo 4) SEXTON TARRAGON VINEGAR has a pure malt base, ' 
A %\ to which imported Tarragon leaves and other vege- 


table extractives are added to give it a pungency and 
zest not found in ordinary vinegar. It gives an indi- 
vidual tang to dressings, sauces and vegetable greens. 


TAVAILABLE IN ATTRACTIVE 
‘ Oz. Bottles for Table Service ~ 


» 
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The “New Look” in 


Schoolrooms 


Health and comfort of the child are the im- 
portant considerations in designing and equip- 
ping modern schoolrooms for the present-day 
learning process. New methods, techniques, and 
materials are now available to meet the health 
and comfort requirements in schoolrooms. The 


new 


concept of the proper classroom environ- 


ment calls for the co-ordination of all the visual 


and 


wn 


6. 


. Room-interior 


. Classroom furniture and equipment 


. Classroom desks and seats 


physical factors involving especially: 


Daylight fenestration — light transmission, diffu- 


sion and distribution through factors of reflectivity. 


Artificial illumination — intensity reflection factor, 


brightness-difference and brightness-balance. 


the reflec- 
tion factor related thereto for ceilings, upper walls, 


decoration — color and 


lower walls, trim and floors. 


color of fin- 
ish and its reflection factor. 


types, and suitability 


and adaptability for purpose intended. 
Chalkboards 
tor controlled by color, and writing surface. 


practical maximum reflection fac- 


Bulletin boards reflection factor and color for 


brightness-difference. 


Air conditioning heating, ventilation, tempera- 


ture control. 


Scientific research and experiments and vari- 


ous 


studies covering the factors involved offer 


a comprehensive source of information and 
guidance in improving classroom environment 
in your schools. Much of this material has been 
published in the JouRNAL and is available on 


request. 


Producers of the required materials 


and equipment are in a position to render out- 
standing service and to assist you in co-ordinat- 


ing 


all the factors involved as well as in the 


procurement problems. 

For product and service information refer to 
the advertising in the AMERICAN SCHOOL BoARD 
JOURNAL and then make use of the inquiry form 
on page 67. 


JOHN J. KRILL 
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*Model 440: For mod- 
erately heavy and fast 
short runs. Semi-auto- 
; matic ink distribution. 
Capacity, 250 sheets. 
; Motor- or hand-driven. 




































— 


the 400 line 
with Topanialig (rita 7 


... Styled by famed industrial designer Walter Dorwin Teague 

... named to match its outstanding distinction, the new "400" LINE 
of A. B. Dick Mimeographs with *Flexamatic Control creates 

new duplicating ease and speed. Designed for flexible, positive 
control of paper, ink and copy, Flexamatic Control widens the use, 


a 
*Model 430: Similar to 
Model 420 but has con- 
; venience of semi-auto- 
{ matic inking and closed 
cylinder for smooth, quiet 
duplication. 12 5-sheet 
capacity. It is manually 
operated. 





increases the overall speed and delivers more exacting duplication 
of written, typed or drawn material than ever before. 

For every user, fora few copies or thousands, Flexamatic Control 
achieves these advantages: 


/~ 

*Model 420: The low- ——+ overall mimeographing time sharply reduced for any 
est priced mimeograph length runs 

with exclusive Flexo- ——+ faster, easier attaching and detaching of stencils 


matic Control. Produces 


“bce ae 
excellent color work. It quick copy posstsoning 


has integral brush inking ——+> split-second loading to accurate feeding position 
system, open cylinder. ——+> precise duplicating on various sizes and weights of 
125-sheet capacity. papers and cards 


ver manual poration, The six models of A. B. Dick Mimeographs offer flexibility of choice 


for any budget and any service, from light to extra-heavy duty. 


a 
Model 90: A time- 
proved favorite, simple to 
use. Capacity, 100 sheets. 


Model 410: High quality , 
at low price. Full-size 
duplicating orea. Sturdy. 


~— 
— Compare the advantages of Flexamatic Control with any duplicator 


you are using or considering. See or call the nearest A. B. Dick 
distributor or branch office . . . listed in the classified phone 
book... or write us for details. 


A B.DICK  smaocrsens 


The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toronto 


name in mimeographing” 


Copyright 1948, A. B. Dick Company 


For use with all mokes of 
suitable stencil duplicating 
products. 


A. B. Dick Company, 720 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6 


“the oldest 
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Extensive and Important — 


The Areas of School 
Harlan 


lhe board of education as an integral part of American school 
vanization has acquired an operating role of importance not 
ilways realized by either board members or professional school 
ersonnel. The identification of its primary function as policy 
iking, important though that is, too often appears to suggest 
hat the board is a policy-making body only. Other significant 
tivities are in consequence minimized or overlooked. The fact 
hat the board does concern itself desirably with the careful con- 
ideration and establishment of school policy, with administra- 
tion assigned largely to professional personnel, should not hide 
the practical necessity of the board’s often undertaking adminis- 
trative and other functions apart from policy making. The board 
education could not, if it would, contain its work entirely 
vithin policy making as an area of activity. 
lhe danger to effective school operation from failure to identify 
ireas of function of the board is twofold. The first danger is that 
the board will undertake responsibilities properly those of legally 
ertified and professionally trained workers. The second danger 
that the board will not execute all of its functions. It is the 
former prospect which has led to the urging by many educators 
that boards of education confine themselves to policy making, 
with the administration of schools and the execution of practices 
dictated by board policy made matters of professional procedure. 
lhe history of education in the United States records a sufficient 
mber of serious cases of lay interference with school operations 
roperly professional in character to establish the possibility of 
indesirable lay intrusion into professionalized areas whenever 
wards assume functions which are administrative. If it were 
ossible to separate clearly the functions of the lay board and 
the functions of the professional staff by making the board a 
wilicv-making body only and the superintendent of schools and 
staff an administrative unit responsible for all matters of 
iiministration, the possibility of lay encroachment on what 
ceds to be operational areas of professional personnel would be 
little concern. But as public school organization has developed 
the United States, such simple division of function is not pos- 
le and boards need to recognize that their work involves more 
in the determination of school policy. 


} 
ib 


Danger of Omitting Board Duties 

lhe greater danger to be guarded against is that of failure on 
the part of boards to carry out all duties properly theirs. The 
mission of significant board activities can be as hurtful to school 
peration as the assumption of duties beyond the areas of board 
function. The two faults may be in evidence simultaneously 
ince both develop from a misconception of the place of the board 

school organization. The sins of omission may be regarded as 
the greater, since, in the event the board does not accept its 
bligations, those obligations will not be met. 
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Board Action—Part I 


L. Hagman' 


For identification of the functions of boards of education, the 
board members must look to the body of common practice de- 
veloped through the years from the beginnings of American public 
schools. Basic school law, the state law, offers only general 
assistance in establishing the work of boards. Legally, the board 
is charged with the responsibility and power of establishing and 
operating of local public schools under statutes fixing teacher 
certification, fiscal operation, curriculum or special aspects of 
curriculum, lengths of school terms, school elections, official re- 
ports, and the like. Details of board operation are largely matters 
for determination by the board itself. 

In early American schools, the school committee was an in- 
specting body catechizing the pupils to discover how their learn- 
ing was progressing. Reports to the town council about the 
schools, general recommendations about what should be taught, 
negotiations in the employment of teachers were part of the 
committee's activities. School organization was simple and the 
school committee found its duties uncomplicated and easy to 
discharge. 

Growth of Board Duties 

Two developments ended the simple organization of early 
public schools under school committee and town jurisdiction. 
One was the growth of city school systems with the num- 
bers of buildings and teachers growing beyond the ability of 
the committees to supervise directly by classroom visitation. 
The other, and more significant, was the creation under 
state constitutions of state school systems in which, for 
the most part, local school organizations were established as 
governmental units apart from other local government. School 
boards were made responsible under state law for the founding 
and operating of local schools. The school committees as part 
of town organization changed to school boards independent of 
town government and existing as agencies of state government. 
The intermediary position of the school committee changed to 
the headship position of the school board in local education. The 
reporting and recommending functions of the early committees 
developed into requiring, authorizing, and directing functions of 
school boards. 

Along with other changes in organization of public schools, 
came the establishing of the principalship as a supervisory posi- 
tion in school systems where each building housed many pupils 
and more than one teacher. Business management, including the 
operation of school plants, and inspectorial duties were cared for 
by the school committees, later the school boards, until those 
obligations became so onerous that individuals, not necessarily 
trained teachers, were employed on a full- or part-time basis as 
superintendents of schools. These persons inspected the schools 
and reported their findings to the committee or board much as 
had the school committees of New England towns to the town 
councils. Gradually, however, business management of the schools 
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was made a specialized task and the superintendency came more 
and more to be regarded as a full-time position for a person 
trained for the job. The inspecting activity became a supervisory 
activity until the superintendent, as a professional person, became 
recognized as the head of the instructional program with the 
principals subordinate to him. The twofold responsibility now 
commonly that of superintendents of schools, includes business 
administration and educational administration and within those 
areas a host of activities undreamed of in the formative years 
of the superintendency as a professional position. 

As the functions of the superintendent of schools evolved from 
the necessities of changing times, so the activities of present-day 
school boards developed through the years as need dictated. The 
shape of the schools changed bringing new considerations to 
school boards. The organization, the program, the school build- 
ings, were altered gradually to meet new demands. The ungraded, 
one-room, one-teacher school with limited offering and short terms 
grew into the large modern systems found now in some cities 
where the program of local public education extends through 
nursery school, kindergarten, elementary school, junior high 
school, senior high school, junior college, and sometimes senior 
college or university. Even in rural areas, where the one-teacher 
school is still to be found, the times have brought changes. 
Transportation of pupils in fleets of school buses has made rural 
education in large, well-equipped, educationally sound elemen- 
tary and secondary schools possible. Laboratories, shops, playing 
fields, auditoriums, libraries, gymnasiums, cafeterias, recreation 
centers, health services multiply the offerings of the school to an 
increasing number of children and adults. The new curriculum, 
including all the numerous activities within the modern school, 
requires a staff of highly trained specialists to provide the educa- 
tional program necessary now. No longer can the board member 
evaluate the teaching being done by catechizing the students as 
the early school committeeman did in the small schools of his day. 

The public school system has become in many communities 
the largest single enterprise, the biggest customer, the greatest 
employer. As the schools have developed, board members have 
met new tasks, assumed new responsibilities, assigned new activi- 
ties to school administrators, retained as their own or assigned to 
others in the school system specific functions in the new school 
program, measured their work by the demands of the community 
upon the board, and judged the propriety of each board action 
in the light of its needing to be done. 

But the role of the board in modern school practice is not to 
be found by a study only of original and acquired functions 
Precedents are helpful but uncertain guides in determining 
whether not this or that specific function is within the proper 
sphere of activity of school boards. Analysis of the nature of 





ALL IOWA COUNTY BOARDS OF EDUCATION have been reorganized 
under a law decreasing the membership from six to five and broadening the 
powers of the boards. The new boards are made up of community leaders 
and give promise of greater activity in centralizing schools and broadening 
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democratic government, legal status of boards of education, past 
operations of boards, implied or expressed general policy, and 
common board procedure places the activities and responsibilities 
of boards within six general categories. Specific activities may be 
identified within each area but with local board policy governing 
local practice..-The areas overlap and activities may be common 
to two or more areas although in practice not necessarily 
simultaneously. 

The first area is that of legislation. The law-making, policy 
making, regulating, directing, authorizing, and similar activities 
of a board of education appear in this area of board action. 

The second area ts that of compliance. All school board activi 
ties under compulsion of the state school authority are in this 
area. 

The third area includes all board activities having to do with 
the inspection and observation of the school, including its plant 
facilities, and program. 

The fourth area is that of execution, and encompasses the 
executive activities of the school board. 

The fifth area is the area of operation. The machinery and the 
process employed in dispatching board business are concerns in 
this area. 

The sixth area includes all board activities of interpretation 
The activities concern relations of the school system with the 
community, with the state, and with other school districts. 

The six areas of action of the board of education of present- 
day schools contain the many and complex activities which have 
made the task of the board member an increasingly difficult and 
important assignment in the service of public education 

The second part of this article will discuss these areas in detail 

(To be concluded in August) 


educational offerings. The Cedar County Board of Education, Tipton, Lowa, 
illustrated, consists of (left to right): Ralph Wingert, Tipton; Hy Von 
Muenster, Clarence; Carl T. Schacht, Durant; Ray Severin; LaMar Foster. 
County Superintendent William F. Shirley is at the extreme right 
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Still Growing — 
SN a 


Average Salaries in 37 Large City Public 
School Systems, 1940 and 1947 


This report on the average salaries paid 
to supervisors, principals, and teachers for 
the school years 1939-40, and 1946-47 
in 37 of the nation’s largest city school 
systems is a by-product of the study on 
per pupil expenditure made by The Office 
of Education annually on some 200 city 
school systems. 

The average salaries paid for each of 
the types of positions given, and partic- 
ularly for teachers, reveal increases between 
1940 and 1947 ranging from 11.6 per 
cent in Paterson, N. J., to 90.2 per cent in 
Flint, Mich. The proportion of increase for 
these average salaries paid shows no con- 
sistency or uniformity whatever for the 
group as a whole or for the five largest 


cities 


Educatior 


Lester B. Herlihy’ 


In considering these percentage changes 
in average amount of salary paid in 1940 
and 1947 it must be remembered that the 
factor of very high turnover was operating 
during this 7-year period to reduce the 
number of individuals who would reach 
the higher grades in the salary schedules 
and thus reduce the total amounts ex- 
pended for salaries. The replacement of 
higher, paid personnel by other personnel 
in the lower grades of salary schedules 
would also tend to reduce the average 
salary paid to the group as a whole and 
conceal the actual individual percentage 
increase in the schedule over the same 
period of time. Thus, as a matter of cau- 
tion, it should be stated that while the 
comparative salary data presented by these 
tables indicate the trend of change in 
average salaries paid for these cities be- 


tween 1939-40 and 1946-47, it does not 
necessarily reflect the actual increases made 
in the salary schedule for the same position 
with the same training and experience. 

The percentages shown are in a few 
instances only greater than the increase in 
the cost of living index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics which was 100.2 in 1940 
as compared with 159.2 in 1947 for all 
items of cost for moderate income families 
in large cities. 

It will be noted from a comparison of 
these index figures with the percentage 
changes in average salaries paid instruc- 
tional personnel that the increases in salary 
lag far behind the estimated increase in 
the cost of living. These percentage changes 
do not take into account the further sub- 
stantial reductions made in the “take-home 
pay” of school employees through the im- 





AVERAGE SALARIES PAID INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF IN 37 CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION AND MORE, 1940 AND 1947 





iverage salary for all level 


Average salary of teachers only 


Elementary public 


Principals 


schools, including 


Secondary Vocational 


Su pert isor (Including Teachers mursery and public schools Education 
City Assistant Principals ) kindergarten 
Per Per Py r Per Per 
1930 1V46 cent 1939 1946 cent 1¥viv 1946 cent 1939 1946- cent 139 1946- cent 1939—- 1946- 
40 47 change 40 $7 change 410 47 change 40 47 change 40 47 change 40 47 
| Angeles, Calif $3,297 $4,783 $5.1 $3,839 $5,054 31.6 $2,537 $3,440 35.5 $2,334 $3,205 37.3. $2,796 $3,720 33.0 $2,907 $3,717 
Chicago, Ill 3,069 5,098 66.1 4,122 5,145 24.8 578 969 15.1 2,150 2,675 24.4 3,125 3,443 10.2 2,710 3,815 
Detroit. Mich 3771 5.069 34.4 4.010 4,846 20.8 2.506 3,558 41.9 2,181 3,471 59.1 2,796 3,779 35.2 2,650 5,165 
Philadelphia, Pa 2.780 3,943 418 4,193 4,591 9.5 2,580 2,932 13.6 2,237 + 2,701 20.7. 3,010 3,230 ia 2,104 2,990 
New York, N. Y $.713 4,905 4.1 $.142 6,203 20.1 3.366 4,108 22.0 3,328 3,833 5.2 3,646 4,459 22.3 2,926 4,030 
Birmingham, Ala 893 3.391 17.2 2,322 3,140 35.2 1278 1,955 §2.9 1,181 . cs 1,512 * are 
Sacramento, Calif 3,441 4,194 21.9 $321 4,110 23.7 2,424 2,959 22.1 2,105 2,686 27.6 2,475 3,188 28.8 ahi ae 
San Francisco, Calif 3,636 5§,231 43.8 3,781 4,954 30.9 2,448 3,540 44.6 2,214 3,259 47.2 2,664 3,893 46.1 2,676 3,360 
Denver, Colo $835 4,260 11.1 3.573 4,295 20.2 2,545 3.306 29.9 2,488 3,189 28.2 2.536 3,424 35.0 
Hartford, Conn 3.994 5,030 25.9 4.416 5,580 26.3 2.657 3,500 31.7 2,480 3,152 27.1 2,777 + 3,936 41.7 ee pean 
Wilmington, Del $814 3,930 3.0 3,080 4,225 37.2 1,967 3,500 77.9 1,708 2,613 53.0 2,155 2,802 300 2,146 2,873 
Washington, D. C 3494 4,666 33.5 3.478 4,333 24.5 2.311 3,105 34.3 2.125 2,905 36.7 2,468 3,333 35.0 2,025 2,929 
\tlanta, Ga 3.348 3,835 145 3,026 3,839 269 1,734 2,435 404 1466 2,146 464 2,119 2,846 34.3 
Gary, Ind 3567 3.772 5.7 2,908 4,322 48.6 1.923 2.850 48.2 1.767 2,740 55.0 2,174 3,072 41.3 
Kansas City, Kans 2.352 3,930 67.1 2,287 3,369 47.3 1,739 2,443 40.5 1,517 2,155 420 2,135 2,821 32.1 oe sant 
saltimore, Md 2.662 3330 25.1 3,294 3,333 1.1 1,985 2,693 35.6 1,802 2,451 36.0 2,234 3,052 36.6 1,983 2,450 
Flint, Mich 2.523 4,069 61.3 2,618 4,225 61.4 1629 3,099 90.2 1,535 2,314 50.1 1714 3,019 76.1 1,619 2,970 
Kansas City, Mo 3,058 4,562 49.2 2,632 4,208 59.9 1,995 2,896 45.1 1970 2,699 37.0 2,006 3,351 67.0 ada ‘ek 
st. Louis, Mo 3,270 3,496 6.9 4,495 § 377 19.6 2,534 3,021 19.2 2,333 2,707 16.0 3,149 3,836 21.8 2,311 2,937 
Omaha, Neb 4.195 3,719 16.4 2,166 4,491 107.3 1.548 2,566 65.7 1480 2,383 61.0 1,604 2,887 79.9 ee ee 
Elizabeth, N. J 3,077 4,244 37.9 3,899 4,145 6.3 2,110 2,982 16.5 1,915 2,577 34.4 2,308 3,322 43.9 2,109 3,178 
Paterson, N. J 2,468 3,769 $2.7 3,443 4,401 27.8 2,560 2,858 11.6 2,462 2,624 6.5 2,767 3,349 210 3,568 3,151 
Rochester, N. Y 3,850 4,608 19.6 2.378 3,032 27.5 1.757 2,836 61.4 2.320 3,219 39.7 2,661 3,496 
Charlotte, N. C 2.366 3.384 43.0 2.359 3,669 55.5 1,253 2,107 68.1 1,258 2,151 71.0 1.287 2,038 58.4 1,992 2,030 
Cleveland, Ohio 4,02 5,073 26.1 3,705 4,432 19.6 2,624 3,223 22.8 2,527 2,957 17.0 3,020 3,503 15.9 2,329 jae 
Dayton, Ohio ... 4,742 4,825 1.7 2.833 4,194 48.0 1.888 2,968 §7.2 1.658 2,885 74.0 2,141 3,059 42.9 2,398 3,971 
Toledo, Ohio 2,992 3,826 27.9 3,296 3,948 19.8 2,180 2,72 24.9 2,067 2,692 30.2 2.335 2,766 18.5 2,208 
Oklahoma City, Okla 2.911 4,297 47.6 2,423 3,741 543 1,464 2,641 803 1,311 1,732 32.1 1,448 2,537 75.2 
Tulsa, Okla 3.309 3,648 10.2 3,124 4,495 43.8 1.794 2,344 30.6 1,708 2,200 28.8 1883 2,506 33.1 
Erie, Pa . 2,606 3813 46.3 3,560 4,222 18.6 2,013 2,585 28.4 1,872 2,380 27.1 2,125 2,777 30.7 jokes  obedu 
Pittsburgh, Pa eee. 3,542 3,984 12.5 4,453 4,555 2.2 2,595 2,935 13.1 2.240 2,568 14.6 2,967 3,320 11.9 2,851 3,386 
Reading, Pa. .......... 2,663 3.334 25.1 2,138 2,899 35.5 2,083 2,522 21.1 2,198 3,294 498 
Scranton, Pa weeeee 2,523 2,839 12.5 2,989 3,391 13.4 2,217 2,679 208 2,344 2,514 7.2 2,046 2,886 41.1 
Nashville, Tenn. ....... : 2,005 3,458 72.5 1,331 2,323 74.5 1,242 . ven 1,425 * 7“ 
Dallas, Tex ., 3320 4,446 33.9 3,032 3,880 28.0 1,655 2,617 58.1 1,937 2,456 268 2,733 2,705 1.2 
Houston, Tex 2,836 3,510 238 1,668 3,102 860 1,579 2,958 87.4 1,748 3,277 87.7 
yeattle, Wash . 4,644 6,154 32.5 3,660 4,261 16.4 2.326 2,854 22.6 2,098 2,840 35.4 2.443 2,873 17.6 


Se —————————————————————————————— 
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Number of teachers not given by level of education 
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Average Salary Paid Instructional Staff in 37 Public 
School Systems of Cities with 100,000 Population 
and More, 1939-40 and 1946-47 


Instructional Year Per cent of 
Staff 1939-40 1946-47 Increase 
Supervisors ........ $3,849 $3,922 1.9 
Principals and 
assistant principals. 4,525 4,933 9.0 
Teachers: 
Elementary ...... 2,488 3,760 $1.1 
Junior high ...... 2,723 3.912 43.7 
Senior high ...... 2,791 3,391 1.5 
Junior-senior 2,354 3,125 32.8 
ge 3,271 3,423 4.6 
All teachers .... 2,853 3,331 16.8 


Supervisors, principals, 

and teachers ..... 2,925 3,409 16.5 
Elementary including 

junior high teachers 2,497 3,132 25.4 
High school teachers 3,409 3,798 11.4 





position by the Federal Government of 
the federal income tax which affected the 
income of school employees first in 1940. 

Previously, personal incomes derived 
from state or local sources of taxation 
within states had not been subject to the 
federal income tax. The average salaries 
presented by these tables do not allow 
for the deductions made for state and 
federal taxes on income, or for the with- 
holding of retirement funds. It can be 
conservatively stated that these deductions 
combined would reduce the gross figures 
here given by at least 15 per cent annually. 
In other words, to get what is called the 
“take-home pay” these salaries could be 
reduced by about 15 per cent including 3 
to 5 per cent withholding for retirement. 
The latter, of course, is in substance an 
enforced saving, the benefits of which ac- 
crue to personnel at some future time, and 
cannot for that reason be considered as 
an irretrievable reduction of income. How- 





ever, the federal income and state income 
taxes are irrecoverable deductions. 

The salaries of supervisors appear to 
have made only a very slight gain in these 
37 city school systems over the 7-year 
period. Principals did somewhat better in 
securing an average increase in salaries 
paid of $408 or 9.0 per cent. 

The elementary teacher made the largest 
average gain relatively and actually with 
an increase of $1,272, representing 51.1 
per cent over the 1939-40 average salary 
ngure. 

The junior high school teachers almost 
equaled the elementary school increases 
with an average gain of $1,189, or 43.7 
per cent over the 7-year period. The 
junior-senior secondary school organization 
showed an average salary paid its teachers 
in 1947 of $3,125, a rise of $771, or 32.8 
per cent as compared to the senior high 
school organization’s $600 increase and 
the regular four-year high school’s $152 
average increase, or 4.6 per cent over 1940. 

For elementary including junior high 
school teachers the average increase was 
$635, or 25.4 per cent, while for the high 
school level excluding junior high school 
teachers the average amount of salary in- 
crease was only $389, or 11.4 per cent. 
Relatively, the elementary school teachers 
made an average gain in salary of 63.2 
per cent, or an actual increase of $246 
more than that of the secondary school 
teacher. This disparity in the respective 
gains by the two levels may reflect the 
action taken by many of these large city 
school systems in more recent years of 
adopting the single salary schedule for 
teachers. 


The South Dakota Committee 


for Education 
W. W. Ludeman' 


The South Dakota Committee for Edu- 
cation of which the author of this article 
is a member was organized five years ago 
and is a voluntary organization composed 
of professional and lay groups of the state 
who are interested in promoting the welfare 
of public education. This year the Com- 
mittee has formally organized under a 
constitution and bylaws, and there is a 
prospect that the organization will incor- 
porate under the laws of the state in the 
near future. Membership in the Committee 
for Education is made up now of represen- 
tation from the following groups: the 
Associated School Boards, the South Da- 
kota Education Association, the State 
Parent-Teacher Association, the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, the American 


Dean of the Southern State Teachers College, Spring- 
field, S. Dak 


Association of University Women, the 
Department of Higher Education. Other 
groups will be given admission to the 
Committee as they display interest in the 
program. 

Funds to carry on the work of the 
Committee are raised by membership 
fees and other voluntary gifts and sub- 
scriptions, making available several thou- 
sand dollars each year for operational ex- 
penses. No officer is paid for his services 
but necessary travel costs for meetings are 
defrayed. 


Program of the Committee 
The Committee for Education in South 
Dakota carries the banner for public edu- 
cation. It assumes that there is a need for 
concerted support of a program for the 
schools just as there is for agriculture, 
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banking, mining, manufacturing, or any 
other enterprise which favors the gener.! 
welfare. Unless there is some organization 
like this Committee the fundamental nee«s 
of education can easily become nobody s 
business. 

The activated program of the Committe: 
has included the following enterprises: 

1. Research. Much of the work of the 
organization must be based upon factu:! 
data which requires basic research and fact 
finding. The Committee has used the r: 
sources of the Research Commission of th: 
State Education Association to a large « 
tent. This interchange of data also int: 
grates the thinking of the two groups o 
problems of education which proves to | 
a vital asset in the total program. 

2. Forums. The Committee has used th: 
public forum idea generously in making up 
its action program. Some of the discussio: 
sessions have been limited to representativ: 
leadership and others have been of th 
state-wide “open to the public” type. Out 
of these forums has come most of th: 
forward-looking action of the Committee 

3. Publicity. All affairs of the Con 
mittee are thoroughly publicized so that 
the people are fully informed of the plan 
for educational improvement. The chie! 
outlets of publicity have been press cover 
age at strategic intervals in state and 
weekly papers; a concise illustrated bull 
tin for general distribution over the state 
a speakers’ bureau of leaders who can carr) 
the message of the Committee out to the 
people. 

4. Legislative Activity. Much of the 
work of this Committee is pointed each tw: 
years toward the session of the state legis 
lature. Members of the lawmaking bod) 
have welcomed the studied counsel of the 
group on educational problems. The ap 
proach to the legislators in session has bee! 
through a registered lobbyist and by means 
of general hearings at the state capital and 
during the legislative recesses by meetings 
to which representative leaders are invited 
for expression and counsel. 


Results in South Dakota 

The influence of the Committee for 
Education has been substantial in this 
state. Care has been taken in shaping 
up the program so that it is evolutionary 
rather than revolutionary, and the requests 
for change are pointed toward basic needs 
with every degree of reasonableness. This 
will continue to be the policy of the 
organization. 

So far in the short existence of the 
Committee it has been largely instrumental 
in securing legislation for improved state 
aid and equalization, a new teacher re- 
tirement system for the state, an improved 
high school tuition law, and overhauled 
school finance. On the program for the 
next biennium will be requests for action 
on school district reorganization, a mini- 
mum nine months’ school term, a perma- 


(Concluded on page 64) 
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Meeting a Bilingual Problem — 


Tucson Public Schools Jonathan L. Booth’ 





All the devices for developing vocabularies are used in teaching 
the Spanish-English classes. 


any 
er] | ~ bd 4 ° hb 
tion ementary Spanish in the 
ee 
dy s 
tte 4 
the . Buenos dias, senorita Fernandez. 
tual Buenos dias, Carlos. ¢Cémo estdé usted? 
fact Vuy bien, gracias, gy usted? 
re Muy bien, gracias. 
the The above greeting is almost as common in 
¢ grades one through eight of the Tucson public 
nte schools as the English equivalent: 
7 “Good Morning, Miss Fernandez.” 
» be Good Morning, Charles. How are you?” 
Very well, thank you. And you?” 

the Very well, thank you.” 
ru What is the purpose of this Spanish 
si prog 
tive Can the elementary school afford time 
the for Spanish in an already overcrowded cur- 
Qut ] 
th: How does the teaching of Spanish affect 
e t earning of English? 
on } Is Spanish taught also to Spanish-speak- 
that g Idren ? 
lat What is the attitude of children and 
hie! parents toward this program? 
ver 6. How is the program organized, admin- 
an red, and supervised? 
lle \re teachers of Spanish and _ suitable 
ate textbooks available? 
rt s. What methods of teaching Spanish are 
the 

What audio-visual aids may be used in 
the teaching Spanish? 
tw These questions and many others faced the 
gis Tucson public schools in initiating the pro- larger program by the Tucson schools to 
od\ gram of Spanish in the elementary schools. develop a better understanding between the 
the The writer will show how they have been English-speaking and the Spanish-speaking 
ap nswered people The program includes, in addition to 
eel Purpose of Spanish Preqram the teaching of boys and girls to speak, read, 
ans write, and understand the Spanish language, 
saad The teaching of elementary Spanish is only an understanding and knowledge of the his- 
ngs out a very important part—o! a_ tory, geography, literature, art, music, customs, 
ted ee dances —in short, the life of peoples of the 

Southwest, Mexico, Central and South Ameri- 

for 
his 
ing 
ary 
sts 
pds 
his 
the 
the 
tal . 
ate 
re- 
‘ed 
led 
he 
ion 
ni- 
\a- The trip to the studio in the school bus is always 


a happy occasion. 





can Republics, Spain, Cuba, Puerto Rico, and 
all other Spanish-speaking countries. 

In the Tucson elementary schools (grades 
1-6) some 40 per cent of the boys and girls 
are Spanish-speaking. They learned in the 
home to speak Spanish. Later in school they 
learned to speak, read, and write English 
Any of our Mexican children from the second 
grade and up can speak both English and 
Spanish. Which is the child with the language 





The children take most seriously the actual 
broadcasting. 
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handicap? Certainly not the Mexican child 
Should we not then give our English-speaking 
boys and girls an opportunity to learn the 
two principal languages spoken in the South- 


west — and the world? 


Spanish Aids English — and Spanish 

Teachers have found that pupils studying 
Spanish (or other foreign languages) become 
more language conscious. They take a deeper 
interest in the English language because of 
the study of Spanish, and they progress faster 
in the learning of English than those studying 
only English. They also take a deeper interest 
in and develop a greater respect for the Mexi- 
can children with whom they associate in 
school and elsewhere. The Mexican children 
feel proud that they can help in this program, 
and appreciate the interest the English-speak- 
ing children are taking in them, their language, 
and customs 

Very of the Mexican children have 
learned at home to read and write the Spanish 
language. During the war boys in the service 
received letters from their parents which they 
could not read because they were written in 
Spanish. The boys wrote letters in English to 


few 


their parents which the parents could not 
read. Beginning with the fourth grade in the 
Tucson schools the Mexican children are 
taught to read and write Spanish. They are 
also taught the correct forms of Spanish 
speech — “dijiste” for “dijites’ — “viste” for 
vites” —‘“;para donde?” for “pa onde?” — 
delantal” for “delantar” and many others 


The Mexican children are very happy to have 
the opportunity learn Spanish, and this 
happy attitude makes them work harder to 
do a good job of learning English 


to 
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pare. 
aa 


a typical broadcast. 


Attitude of Children and Parents 

One man said. “The school better do a good 
job of teaching English before attempting to 
teach Spanish.” A few have said they feared 
the teaching Spanish would get 
children the point where 
would either well 
more than parents 
all the children 
Spanish. Many parents are learning Spanish 
with the children. Teachers the whole 
have been very much interested in not only 


of 

confused 
learn 
99 per 


are 


young 
they 
But 


and 


to 
language 
of the 
enthusiastic 


not 
cent 


over learning 
on 


the Spanish, but the whole program of better 
understanding between English-speaking and 
Spanish-speaking people. Last 
teachers enrolled in Spanish classes at 
University of took 
from private others 
their high school textbooks in 
Spanish and did Musi 
teachers teach Spanish and Mexican songs, 
and dances. Art teachers have children work 
out art projects. Teachers of history, reading, 
geography are all the 
children with the Spanish-speaking 
peoples 


year many 
the 
courses 


got 


Arizona; others 
while 
college 


tutors out 
or 


some reviewing. 


helping to acquaint 
life of 


Organization of Spanish Program 
In the English-speaking schools Spanish is 
taught in grades one to eight. 


Some junior 
high schools have not as yet been able to 
work out a schedule that will provide a 


Spanish program for all seventh- and eighth- 
grade Only conversational Spanish 
is taught in grades one and two. In grades 
three through eight pupils are taught to read 
and write Spanish, but the still 
Grammar is only 
process 


classes 


stress is on 
conversation 


functional 


used as a 









In the Spanish-speaking schools the teaching 
of Spanish begins in the fourth grade. To 
begin earlier might confuse the child in Eng 
lish phonics. Two thirty-minute periods 

week are given to new vocabulary and its ux 


In sentences 





Some time daily — before scho 


at noon, after school —is necessary to he 
the child “fix” the vocabulary 


Teachers with a knowledge of Spanish tea 


the children how to say the words. Thy 1] 
home room teacher gives them practice d 
using the vocabulary. In many cases teache: Eng 
learn with the children. The principal of ea re 


school, administrators, and supervisors p 
the Spanish program as they would any other 
subject 


In the Tucson schools 12 Spanish-Ameri 
teachers spoken Spanish and Eng! Bu 

Thirty additional teache: \ 
minor major in college ; K 
240 
>4 hools 
ol 
them 


have 
childhood 
either a 
Of the 


Irom 
have or 


Spanish remaining teachers 


the Tucson elementary two hundr 
degrees ability to tea 


of 


vocabulary 


have Varving 


Dut most 
of already pr 
i trained teacher of Spanish. Whe: 
teachers in a building desire help, the trains 
with 
them pronunciation, etc., in 

The distribution of 
an administrative problem that is being sols 
DY 


span sh 


can direct 


practice In use 


nted by 


Spanish teacher them and giv 


meets 
correct a unit 


of teachers Spanish 
trom schoo] t : 
another, or by adding new teachers with abilit 


in Spanish where 


transterring teachers one 


Vacancies occur 


o 


Availability of Suitable Spanish 
Textbooks 
Since practically all of 
Spanish textbooks are more 
than basic in construction 


the elementar 
supplementar 
we have prepare: ‘ 
our own basic Spanish-English vocabulary 
units covering different subjects or 01 
ot as Unit I Modos ce wT 
Saludar y Despedirse (ways of greeting and 
leave-taking); Unit I1—La Familia y Par 
ientes (the family and relations); Unit III 
El Cuerpo Humano; Salud y Enfermedade 
(the human body —health and _ sickness ( 
Other units cover the school, the home 
metic and nationalities, in 
groceries and foods 
common verbs, idioms, vocations, transporta 
tion and communication, meals and lodging 1 
in the drugstore, tools, science, sports, games 
diversions, and aviation 

Each unit gives the essential vocabulary 
both Spanish and English, to carry on an 
ordinary conversation on that subject area 


twenty 


areas interest, such 


arith ‘ 
clothing, nations 
the country, in the city 


Ejercicios, or exercises, are given using the 
words in sentences 
These units are mimeographed and sent 


out to all teachers and principals. Teachers 


Guide Sheets accompany the vocabulary 
sheets, designating the units to be used for 
each grade level, and some suggested tech 


niques for presenting vocabulary and for giv 


ing practice in conversation 


Method in Elementary Spanish 


In the first and second grades the teacher 
pronounces the Spanish word or phrase and 





ary 
an 
rea 
the 


sent 
i¢Ts 
lary 
for 
ech 
giv 


her 
and 
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es the English equivalent while the children 
Then the children say the words in 
This process is repeated several times 

the teacher feels that most of the chil- 
have learned the new word or phrase 
xt. the teacher calls upon individual pupils 
y the words, just to make sure each is 
ng the correct pronunciation. After words 
taught, some daily practice in the use 
these words is given to fix them in the 
d's permanent vocabulary. The correct 
English is stressed in the same way as the 
rrect Spanish. Natural situations are used 
onversation practice: “Donde esta mi 
ombrero?’’ (Where is my hat?) or “Préstame 
bro.’ (Lend me your book.) In the morn- 


Buenos Dias” is used: in the afternoon 


Kuen@ Tardes’; and at night, “Buendg 
Noches 

Keginning with the third grade the teacher 

the words to be taught on the black- 

i where the children can all see them. The 

er then gives the correct pronunciation 

ows about the same procedure as the 

first and second grade, except that 

dren also read the words from the 

rd and finally write them in note 

for further study and practice. Flash 

with words, idioms, and short sentences 

ised for quick visual drills. Having dif- 

teachers, pupils, and others speak 

Spanish to a group of children provides a good 


idio aid for understanding 
The teacher also makes use of suitable 
ementary reading material, which may 


obtained from many publishing companies 


Use of the Radio 


The Tucson public schools, in co-operation 
radio station KVOA, prepare and 
present two 15-minute radio programs weekly 
on “People and Places of the Great South- 


One of these programs treats of the geog- 
hy, history, and life of the people and 
es in the “Great Southwest” and the other 

of the languages of the people of the 


Great Southwest,”’ principally English and 
Usually these programs are prepared and 
en by teachers and pupils of grades four 


rough eight, although occasionally lower 
grades give a program. Sixty to 100 pupils 
ticipate in each program, some 30 taking 
speaking parts, and the rest presenting 
everal appropriate songs in either English 


h. During a single school year some 


Spani 


(\ 


pupils participate in radio programs 
Each urt of Spanish-English vocabulary 
pre sented twice as a radio program. In the 
program a Spanish-speaking teacher gives 
correct pronunciation, and in the second 
English-speaking teacher has the pupils 
in English-speaking school use the same 
abulary in conversation. 
In the program giving correct pronuncia- 
n the teacher pronounces first the Spanish 
vord, next the English equivalent, and then 
he Spanish again. After pronouncing all the 
sords in this manner the teacher then pro- 
ounces each Spanish word with the group 
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The recordings of the broadcasts are attended by the participants with 
greater attention than any other school activity. 


of pupils putting on the radio program, and 
Pupils listening in 
the classroom, say the words with them 


repeats the words later 


Recordings are made of each radio pro- 
gram. These records are first played back to 
the group giving the program for study and 
evaluation. They are then placed in the 
record files to be checked out and used in 
the classroom. While the records are not 
absolutely essential to carry out the Spanish 
program, they do provide motivation and 
are very valuable in a school where only a 
few teachers have knowledge of Spanish. As 
a matter of fact, some teachers with no 
knowledge of Spanish to begin with have suc- 
cessfully taught Spanish and learned with 
the class by means of these recordings. 

The success of these radio programs re- 
quired the co-operation of the personnel of 
Radio Station KVOA and of the Tucson 
public schools. Program schedules are planned 
at least a month, and usually two months or 
more, in advance of the program. As soon 
as a school is scheduled for a program the 
teachers and pupils begin discussions and 
plans for program material and how to present 
it. After material has been selected, assigned, 
and the script written, several rehearsals are 
necessary to get an exact timing, to make all 
speaking parts clear and expressive, and to 
bring out in the songs good harmony, good 
tone quality, and good diction. 

On the day of the broadcast the school bus 
takes the teachers and pupils from their school 
to the studio—a large room in one of the 
schools — and back to their school. Station 
KVOA sends a technician and an announcer 
to try out voices in speaking parts, to test 
the placing of microphones for harmony in 
songs, and to do the broadcasting. Recordings 
are made at the transcription station 

The children all love to have a part in 


these radio programs, and really work hard 
to do a good job. As Juan, a sixth grader who 
had never been much interested in careful 
work habits, said to his teacher. “We have 
a real reason for wanting to do a good job 
of singing and speaking well — both English 
and Spanish.” 


oe 7 


THE STATE SUPERINTENDENCY 
AND POLITICS 


The current news letter issued by the 
College of Education of the University of 
Colorado protests against the present situ- 
ation in Colorado under which the state 
superintendent of public instruction is elected 
by the people on purely political lines. An 
amendment to the constitution is to be voted 
on in the fall under which a state com- 
missioner of education is to be elected on the 
basis of professional merit by the members 
of an appointive state board of education 

This fall a golden opportunity will present 
itself to make a fundamental and permanent im- 
provement in Colorado public education. Previ- 
ously every state superintendent of public in- 
struction in Colorado has had to run every two 
years in a general political election. Every act 
and activity of the official and his office had to 
be thought of in terms of votes influenced. Under 
the present setup, the amount of actual progress 
through the state legislature has been less in 
the past 20 years than, with few exceptions, in 
any other state in the nation. The office is quite 
generally regarded as among the weakest in the 
48 states. The assistance given high schools, 
elementary schools, and small schools has, as 
compared to that in other states, been superficial 
and poorly supported. 

No one in his right mind could advocate that 
the city superintendent of schools be elected by 
the people at a general political election. The cry 
of “Let’s keep the schools close to the people” 
is a political red herring. Voting for a state super- 
intendent of schools doesn’t afford much contact 
for the people — especially when they have only 
a choice between two individuals selected by state 
politicians 


































































































Still a Costly Difficulty — 


Reasons for Pupil Failure— 


Studies of causes which prompt failure in 
school have occupied a rather stable posi- 
tion in educational research for a long time. 
Because, as numerous authors have pointed 
out, failure in school is a costly matter —to 
the pupil, to the school, and to society at 
large—it is only fit and proper that this 
area of investigation be kept open. Ten years 
ago this author reported on the status of 
failure studies made during the years 1925- 
35.1 The present paper advances that report 
another decade. 

In bringing the study of pupil failure up 
to date it was evident early that concern for 
this problem in pupil personnel accounting 
continues to be considerable. At the same 
time, however, the type of failure study so 
common during the decade ending around the 
middle thirties, appears to have declined 
somewhat in popularity. In the 1935-45 in- 
terval fewer studies were made listing in 
detail the specific causes of pupil failure as 
reported by teachers and/or students. Also, 
with a few exceptions, the bulk of the studies 
made dealt with smaller numbers of failing 
students — another indication that the ap- 
proach to the study of student nonpromotion 
so prevalent two decades and more ago has 
lost a bit of its vigor and appeal 


Failure Reasons Not Changed 
Equally early in the present report it was 
evident that, while the number of statistical 
studies on reasons for pupil failure appears 


to have decreased slightly, the variety of 
reasons for nonprogress in school has not 
Table I brings together the findings of ten 


writers’ relative to the reasons for high school 
students failing to progress regularly through 
the grades or school subjects 

Table I lists 34 reasons for pupil failure 
Actually these 11 investigations offer a total 
but for 
only six of 


Case 
the 
included 


of 58 reasons for nonprogress 
of reading and 
reasons which appear but once are 
All other re mentioned | 
omitted from the present discussion. Thus it 
would seem that, as in the preceding decade 
the American rather 
flexible vocabulary when it comes to explain- 


discussion 


isons yut once are 


school teacher has a 


ing away Harry’s or Harriet’s failure in school 


It is quite likely that many of the reasons 
for failure listed in Table I are at least 
reasonable facsimiles of still other reasons 


which appear in the same T ible Thus to one 


teacher “poor effort’ may mean what an 
*Professor of Educ 
Cr we Commerce Tex 
H. M. Lafferty \ 
Failure in Educational 
24:360-367, May, 1938 


One author made two studies simultaneously by 


ation, East Texas State Teacher 


Study of the Reasor for Pupi 
School, Administration and Su 
pervistion 
asking 
both teacher tudent non 
progress 
1! investigation 


and pupils to give reasons tor 


thereby making this survey actually represent 


A Progress Report H. M. Lafferty: 


other teacher considers “lack of concentra- 
tion,” and what a third teacher maintains is 
nothing more or less than pure, unadulterated 
“idleness.”” Yet to another (Anderson), these 
three reasons have meanings sufficiently dif- 
ferent to merit separate usage and therefore 
special emphasis. 


Agreement on Favorite Reasons 

For all the diversity of causes of failure, 
however, there are certain reasons on which 
a majority of the studies are in accord. A 
majority of the studies are agreed that “‘ir- 
regular attendance,” “low mentality,” “lack of 
interest,” “poor health and physical defects 
and “insufficient effort,” are prime factors in 
producing pupil mortality. These same reasons 
were the favorites of those personnel studies 
made in 1925-35. In fact, as is shown in 
Table II, the dozen leading reasons for pupil 
failure in studies made 1935-45 
show a strong affinity for the 12 favorite 
causes submitted in the decade previous 

The individual to whom the term status quo 
is an anathema is not likely to be made 
very happy by the comparisons suggested in 
Table II. For all the advent of an 
age — along with such minor cataclysmic 
changes wrought by double bubble chewing 
gum, existentialism, and “new look” dresses — 


between 


atomic 


school teachers seemingly have changed little 
in the matter of explaining why students fail 
in school. Too, there is little if 
survey to indicate 


inything in 


the current that teachers 
today are any less inclined than formerly to 
hold that such reasons for failure as 
of effort,” “laziness “lack of 

“poor foundation” bespeak professional weak 


Neither 


one examines the reasons 


lack 
interest ind 
ness on the part of the teaching staff 
is there the idea, if 


for failure submitted by students, that the 
pupils themselves tend any more to assume 
responsibility for having failed. The early 
pattern still prevails Teachers blame the 
students, and the students promptly return 
the compliment. In this connection, however 
one feature of the current series of failure 
studies merits consideration; namely, the 
sharp reduction in the number of accessible 
failure studies built around pupil reasons 
for school nonprogress. Whereas between 1925 
ind 1935 five such studies were available, only 
two such studies were obtained in the 19 } 
period. Does this decrease in interest in the 
pupil's side of the problem mean anything? 


The Four Responsible Agencies 

As in the decade preceding, several 
made in 1935 
listed the terms of 
portance and frequency of 


studies 
$5 of reasons for pupil failure 
relative im 
ippearance. Such 
Table III. The 


several reasons for pupil failure are grouped 


18 


reasons in 


in arrangement is shown in 
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TABL 





under the four agencies principally responsible 
for pupil progress, namely: (1) the teacher 
and the school; (2) the pupil; (3) home con 
ditions; and (4) pupil health — a dual respon 
sibility of the home and the school. 

All six of the studies reporting in Table III 
give “irregular attendance” as a reason for 
pupil nonprogress. Not only is this cause given 
unanimous backing, but with the exception o! 
Penhale who ranks “irregular atterMance _ 
seventh out of a total of ten 
failure, the authors hold this single reason t 
fundamental importance. The 
most prevalent cause of failure as ascribed 
the combined responsibility of teacher and 
school is “lack of fundamental training.” |: 
explaining failure on this ground 
the four studies concerned differ widely a 
Thus to Hunte: L 
failure 


Causes 0! 


be of second 


however! 


to the reason’s relative worth 
and Penhale this single 
much more to be_ reckoned 

claimed by Johnson and Fensch 


cause 1s of 


with than 


Low Intelligence as Reason 
Heading the list of 
rectly attributable to the 
intelligence.” All six 
agreed on this score. A close second is “lack — 


reasons for failure d 
students themselve 
is “low studies ar 
of application.” “Out of school interests,” and 
rank third 


the studies are considerably more in 


“laziness” Interestingly enoug! 

igrec 
ment on the relative importance of “lack o! 
effort” 


+} 


as a causal factor in pupil failure thar 
Such 
tion is a departure from the rank of impor 
the 
studies reported on during the 1925-35 pe 


1ev are on “low intelligence 1 cond 


tance given the same reasons in seve! 


riod. Four of the seven studies ranked “low 


intelligence’ no lower than second place. I' 
is possible, therefore (or is this wishful think 
that 


bec oming 


showing 
“lack of 


nonprogtes 


ing?) modern teachers 


are 
reluctance to prescribe 
ibility’ as the cause of 


S( hool 


irea of home responsibility 


prime 
through 
In the 


of pupil failure made in 1925-35 pointed uj 


studi | 


and “outside work 
tor nonpromotion. On 
studies shown in Table III th 


dex lined 


home conditions 
Important 


} 


reasons 
vasis of the 


same reasons appear to have 


significance 


Among the reasons for failure attributed | 


home and school “physical defects” continu 
to be 1 reason to be reckoned with 
1935-45 as in 1925~—35. However. the late: 


studies would seem to be considerably les 


impressed by such reasons as “emotional dis 


bances,’ than was the 


during the previous decade 


tur poor health,” ete 


Case 


Reasons for Reduced Failures 


Is the pattern of pupil failure studies as 
laid down years ago by Ayres, O'Brien, and 





ble 
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On- 
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dis 


and 
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likely to flourish another ten, twenty, 
rty years and more? Or is this approach 
the problem due to be superseded by some- 
thing better if not bigger? There are indica- 
tions that a change of tactics is in the offing 
Using the studies reported on herein and the 
ention given the problem of pupil failure in 
irrent textbooks in the fields of educational 
ministration and curriculum making as cri- 
ria, it would seem that this area of pupil 
rsonnel like the old gray mare “ain't what 
e used to be.” At least two reasons may 
offered by way of explanation 

In the first place, promotional policies in 
majority of our public schools have been 
reatly liberalized. (There are those who 
uld use a stronger word!) The impact of 
heterogeneous school population such as 
ir schools have never before witnessed has 
iad its effects. The liberal tenets of educators 
hilosophers, and sociologists who consider 
hemselves sworn enemies of those who would 
reserve the status quo have not gone un- 
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heeded. Likewise, the work of the educational 
psychologists and the curriculum makers who 
have brought new and deeper respect for the 
individuality of each learner has had much 
to do with causing more teachers to stop, look, 
and listen before interrupting a_ student's 
steady progress through school. Result, the 
number of schools which have adopted a 
“promotion for all” policy, or a reasonable 
facsimile of such a policy of promotion, how- 
ever, does not in itself justify relaxing interest 
in studies of why pupils fail. When schools 
which swear allegiance to flexible standards 
for pupil progress neglect to take stock of 
themselves, it not infrequently happens that 
some of those selfsame schools wind up fol- 
lowing a plan of action considerably removed 
from the program to which they honestly 
believe they are dedicated. In other words, 
a school which maintains it is doing one thing 
but never gets around to verifying it, can, 
with the greatest of ease, wander from its 
charted course without realizing what is hap- 
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Reasons for Pupil Failure as Given in Representative Studies, 1935-45 | TABLE ill. Summary of the Causes for Pupil Failure as Given by Teachers 
















TABLE I. 
“a Pupil satihiay duties as They Appear With Greatest Frequency in Representative Studies, 1935-45 
reasons | Author 
l= | nz 
Reasons for failure 4 ; a \t 
5 : : | | eleis]2]8|-+ 
3 } J Cause of failure elieisieciz| 2 
5 5 © | SRR: 
te, ta, oa Qs | Ss |& 
Rank 
ilar attendance sisis 819 : | zis/i8 | % sn 
mentality , x x | Sisigaisgiels 5 & 10; 12 | 21 | 30 
of interest . pan a: ee x x tel eis St TT LP Le 
health and physical defects x 218 x s 6 Teacher-school responsibility | 
effort. . ° “Se ae ee fee x 6 Irregular attendance a ot a oe ae ee ee 1 SEae. ei zis 
home conditions x zizx 3 4 Lack fundamental training — subject difficulty . . 4\5 16 | 25| 4 
foundation x z'8 x 4 Poor reader A > Er oe Pr i? ere ; 7 in| 2 
ide work x at SE 4 Lack of interest . 4 . a. 
mplete work x x . x . x 4 Lack of co-operation . 4 1 
le interests x z | } 3 Withdrawals 8 1 
, x x 3 Pupil responsibility | 
tests ‘ x x x 3 Low intelligency — lacks ability . , i 4\3 6 | 2 18| 6 | 6 
( t read x s 3 Lack of application or effort 3 1 1 r i 
neous causes sisia 3 Out of school interests 7 6/}14) °*) 3 
attitude x x 2 Laziness et 2); .}|19) 7) 3 
home study x | x 2 Poor study habits 4 2 
subject x . 2 Immaturity 10 15 | 2 
tudy in general x oi4 Poor attitude 5 3 2 
trance x x 2 Wastes time 3 21 : 2 
wing how to study x x 2 Failure to make up back work . . . 6 2 2 
x x 2 Missing or failing important test ‘ . . 10; 11) 2 
x x 2 Cutting classes 12} 18)| 2 
x : ix 2 Lack of attention poor concentration , . > ‘ . | 16) 1 
x x | 2 Incomplete work 2 1 
ike-up work x x 2 Erratic personal habits : 5 1 
maladjusted x = | 2 Written assignments prepared about 50% of time ‘ 8 1 
x 2 Never recites 10 , 1 
uration x x 2 Does not do required work . 1 1 
( g schools or classes 2 it Lack of initiative 5 1 
I ncentration x 1 Habitually lacks necessary materials and supplies to 
M r 7 | , work with . « 15 1 
individual differences x 1 Carelessness — never finishes work ‘ » 120] . 1 
poken at home v 1 Na book reports nak 
clear x l No class participation 3 | 1 
No preparation 8 1 
Troublesome 9) 1 
Wants attention 12; 1 
TABLE Il. A Comparison Between the 12 Most Frequently Mentioned Reasons No homework 13) 1 
for Pupil Failure Made in Failure Studies During 1925-35 and 1935-45 Would not dress for gym 19/1 
Thinks he ‘‘can’t”’ | 20; 1 
1925-35 (16 studies) 1935-45 (11 studies) Can do better 21) 1 
attendance 1. Irregular attendance Home responsibility 9 € 
ealth and physical defects 2. Low mentality Outside work ‘ 28| 3 
Poor home conditions 3+. Lack of interest Home conditions 17 + : 
Low mentality 4. Poor health and physical defects Late <a 11 a 1 
Lack interest 5. Poor effort Foreign student sia tial 
Dane oitart 6. Peer theme conditions Home-s¢ hool responsibility 
La 7. Poor foundation Physical defects 6 9 13/27) 4 
| sndation 8. Outside wack Emotional disturbance ll; . 1 
Teacher inabilities 9. Incomplete work Poor health habits oe 1 
Lack of home study 10. Outside interests Nervous 23} 1 
Dislike of teacher 11. Laziness Overage 22) 1 
activities 12. Failure on tests No patience 26) 1 


pening. Such was the case history of many 
of the public schools which came under the 
sights of pupil personnel workers nearly a 
half century ago. Such is the case history of 
some of our public schools today. If alle- 
giance to a more liberal plan for pupil pro- 
motion were the only reason why interest in 
failure studies has slackened, it would be a 
reason without real justification. There would 
still be cause for schools to establish proof 
that such allegiance was bona fide. 


New Approach to Problem Indicated 

A second and amore defendable explanation 
for what seems to be a decreasing emphasis 
on pupil failure studies is that there is a 
growing dissatisfaction with what the tradi- 
tional approach to the cause of pupil failure 
actually reveals. Leonard expresses the sen- 
timents of a growing number of workers in 
the fields of school administration and edu- 
cational research: 


Our studies are not very helpful in shedding 
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light on the causes of failure. Teachers know too 
little about home conditions of pupils to stress 
these conditions as a cause of failure. The general 
and careless use of the expressions “lack of in- 
terest,” “poor foundation,” “laziness,” ‘‘won’t 
study” is of little help in interpreting the causes 
of failure; such phrases only confuse the issue 
Do they not divert our attention from the study 
of the techniques of teaching and the effective 
ness of individualizing instructional materials? Do 
they not gloss over the need for studying the 
pupil from a personal and social standpoint, and 
imply approval of the curriculum of the school 
and disapproval of the pupil himself? The inti 
mate personal problems, the home life, and the 
social and environmental aspects of child life are 
too important to be ignored. Failure is doubtless 
an aspect of the home, the pupil, the teacher and 
the school, and the pupil’s health. All these fac 
tors contribute to failure and success and must 
be given the attention they merit 


The Schools Provided — 





Leonard has posed a real challenge in his 
insistence that pupil personnel studies not be 
content with mere labels, that such investi- 
gations probe until they strike nearer the 
heart of the problem. Failure studies which 
do nothing for the pupil other than reduce 
him to the status of a statistic serve little 
purpose. On this thesis workers in this field 
of research who contemplate further study 
may linger with profit. 
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Pictured Stories of Ouincy History 


Surprisingly enough, local history is some- 
thing not easily taught. To begin with, there 
is seldom much carefully worked out, accu- 
rate teaching material. If there is such mate- 
rial, it is too often not written at the level 
of understanding of students. Out-of-town 
teachers are not familiar with the unorgan- 
ized and not too available stories of the city’s 
past or even of its present. If in time they 
do acquire the information needed, then a 
change in personnel promptly makes a new 
start necessary. Students too often feel that 
important events occur only away from home 

In Quincy, Mass., the home of two presi- 
dents of the United States and of the first 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, the 
scene of many significant events of the early 
explorations and developments of this country 
students look too often to Lexington, Concord, 
and Plymouth as the historical spots of their 
state and overlook their own city’s interesting 
lore. 

Like the good Chamber of Commerce mem- 
bers they are, the men on the publicity com- 
mittee of that organization felt that the chil- 
dren of the city should be more familiar with 
the famous people and events connected with 
Quincy’s history and with the historical shrines 
about us. As is done so often in every com- 
munity they suggested to the superintendent 
of schools, one of their own committee mem- 
bers, that the schools put on an essay or a 
poster contest on the subject of local history. 
As an alternative that would be more effec- 
tive and that would be better received by the 
teaching staff, the superintendent recom- 
mended that a better means might be to 
write the story of Quincy in “comic book” 
form. On the strength of samples of better 
comic books and samples of students’ work, 
the idea was immediately accepted, and the 
task was turned over to the schools with the 
understanding that this publicity committee 
would stand in the role of sponsors, aiders, 
and abettors of the project. 

With the assistance of the director of 
guidance and research and representatives of 


4Superintendent of Schools, Quincy, Mass. 
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the social studies department, the art depart- 
ment, and the Chamber of Commerce, a plan 
was agreed upon as to the content of the 
book and the organization for the initial 
preparation of the stories. The stories chosen 
included Exploration and Discovery, Merry- 
mount Gets Its Name, John Adams — Second 
President of the United States, Abigail Adams, 
John Quincy Adams, John Hancock and Dor- 
othy Quincy, The Granite Railway, Colonel 
Francis Parker, and City of Ships. A staff of 
writers was recruited from the faculties of the 
elementary, junior high, and senior high 
schools, and subjects were assigned to various 
individuals or groups of individuals. Three 
members of the Chamber of Commerce ac- 
cepted the assignment for writing the story 
on shipbuilding. Important to the success of 
the venture was an editorial committee, which 
served somewhat as a planning committee also 

At the meeting of these writers it was 
decided that after the necessary research each 
topic would be developed as a sequence of 
pictures with dialogue and explanatory notes 
to tell the story. The writers were to make 
rough drawings, using “stick” men_ in 
most instances to show the number and place- 
ment of figures in each picture. In some in- 
stances, history and art classes assisted, but 
no great amount of work was done by stu- 
dents in this preliminary work. 

Where to find a capable artist to make the 
finished production was a big problem. A tal- 
ented student in one of the Quincy senior 
high schools, in the meantime, was asked to 
make some rough sketches to be presented to 
a professional artist to indicate what was 
desired. To the surprise and immense satis- 
faction of the sponsors of the booklet this 
student’s drawing proved to have extraordi- 
nary merit—to be as good, indeed, as a 
professional artist might have done. He was 
employed to go on with the work. After 
graduation he worked through the summer 
and into fall semester at art school. The 
last six pages were completed after he was 
in the United States Coast Guard. The pay 
was little more than nominal, but it was a 
great satisfaction to the young man and an 


incentive to go on with specialization in the 
art field. The effect of this recognition ot 
student talent is also bound to have a stimu- 
lating effect on other fledgling artists in the 
local school system. 

The committee had still another major 
problem to solve — how to finance the book- 
let. Advertising naturally was one possibility, 
but the participants in the enterprise felt that 
to mix advertisements in with the pictures 
would detract from their value, especially as 
teaching material. The publisher of the local 
newspaper solved the problem by offering to 
print some thirty thousand copies of the 28- 
page booklet to be distributed free with the 
111th anniversary edition of the paper. The 
schools were given several thousand copies 
for classroom use. So great has been the 
interest in the book on the part of local 
residents and of people in various parts of 
the country that it has become necessary to 
print a second edition of ten thousand copies, 
some of which will probably be made avail- 
able to visitors at the local historic shrines 

The initial objective of making the young 
people of Quincy better acquainted with the 
historic background of their city and to 
know more of the relationship between the 
local history and national history has doubt- 
less been achieved to a considerable degree 
by the general reading of the booklet for 
pleasure. Adult residents and visitors also in 
a comparatively short time can get an over- 
all view of Quincy history which can be 
added to by further reading. In the classes 
the booklet will be used as supplementary 
material and possibly to some extent as in- 
troductory material for units on local history. 

Our experience leads us to believe that 
almost any community could duplicate this 
project in its own way. Whether the reason 
for the community’s being is industry, farm- 
ing, climate, or what not, there is a story to 
be told of its work and its people. Made 
easily available to the students of that com- 
munity in a form that appeals to them and 
that shows the importance of their particular 
“cog” in the whole country’s machinery, the 
pictured story is bound to have real worth. 
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The Julius Rosenwald Fund 
School Building Program S. L. Smith* 


The curtain has closed on the last act of 
one of America’s great dramas “for the well- 
being of mankind.” The Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, incorporated in Illinois, October, 1917, 
has ended its work in keeping with the wishes 
of the Founder that the Fund close within 
25 years after his death. Edwin R. Embree, 
president of the Fund for the past two dec- 
ades, and Lessing J. Rosenwald, chairman 
of the board of trustees for more than a 
decade and a half, performed their last offi- 
cial duties on June 30, 1948, and committed 
the records to the archivists and the his- 
torians. 

My words are inadequate to paint the true 
picture of the accomplishments of Julius 
Rosenwald, as a philanthropist, and the Fund 
he created, which was designated in the July 
14, 1927, issue of the Christian Century 
magazine as “The Most Beautiful Picture in 
America.” The Century had reference to the 
significance of the large working map in the 
southern office of the Fund showing by dots 
the location of all Rosenwald schools in the 
South. Mr. and Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
and Mr. Rosenwald spent an hour in my 
office studying and admiring this specially 
built working map, and asking questions as to 
why the dots were also continuous in some 
areas and sparsely scattered in others. 

On Julius Rosenwald’s fiftieth anniversary, 
August 12, 1912, he gave away around 
$650,000. Among these gifts he included 
$25,000 for offshoot schools of Tuskegee In- 
stitute, to be administered by Dr. Booker T 
Washington, with a simple stipulation that 
each school raise an amount equal to his 
gift. At the end of one year Dr. Washington 
reported that these private schools had raised 
all they could and that there was an unused 
balance of $2,100. He asked Mr. Rosenwald 
to let him use this small balance to stimulate 
the building of six experimental one-teacher 
public schools for Negroes to be located near 
Tuskegee. Mr. Rosenwald agreed, with the 
request that each school community match 
his money at least dollar for dollar 


The First Rosenwald School 


While these six experimental schools were 
completed in the spring of 1914, the Loacho- 
poka school in Lee County, Ala., happened to 
be the “First Rosenwald School.” It was a 
one-teacher frame building costing $942. Of 
this amount the Negroes raised in pennies, 
dimes, and dollars $150 to buy two acres of 
land required for the site and gave $132 in 
labor. Their white friends gave $360 and 
Mr. Rosenwald contributed $300. 

The next day after the dedication of these 
experimental schools by Dr. Washington and 
the state superintendent of education in Ala- 
bama, Dr. Washington wrote Mr. Rosenwald 
the following significant statement: ‘Yester- 
day, I spent one of the most interesting days 
of all my work in the South. At each one of 
the schools visited there was a very large 
audience averaging a thousand of both white 

*Provost Emeritus, Peabody College and~=s~ President 


Interstate School Building Service, Nashville, Tenn 


and black people. The people showed in a 
very acceptable way their gratitude to you 
for what you are helping them to to. I have 
never seen a set of people who have changed 
so much from a feeling of almost despair and 
hopelessness to one of encouragement and 
determination.” 

Mr. Rosenwald was so well pleased with 
this report on the six experimental schools 
that he notified Dr. Washington on June 10, 
1914, that he would give $30,000 aid to 
stimulate the building of a hundred such 
schools in Alabama in co-operation with 
Tuskegee Institute and the state and county 
school officials. This modest beginning later 
grew into a huge program. 

While this school building program was 
getting under way in Alabama the state 
agents and state superintendents of the other 
southern states became anxious to have Mr 
Rosenwald extend the same type of aid for 
rural Negro schools to their states. Although 
individual states had requested aid from Mr 
Rosenwald, he wanted to wait until the 
Alabama experiments had demonstrated the 
advisability of going into a general program 
of aid for school construction. The aid to 
these buildings in Alabama was given by 
Mr. Rosenwald personally from 1913 to 1917, 
before the Julius Rosenwald Fund was in- 
corporated. 


The Plan of Help Takes Form 


On August 12, 1917, Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
U. S$. Commissioner of Education, called a 
conference of the southern state superin- 
tendents of education and the state agents 
to meet in Washington to discuss a report on 
Negro education made for the Bureau by 
Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones through aid of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund. The General Education 
Board sponsored the conference, and Julius 
Rosenwald, who was present, took part in 
the discussions and made a brief statement 
on the experimental school buildings in Ala- 
bama. This group of chief state school officers 
and state agents gave a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Rosenwald for his generosity in helping 


The old Warm Springs Negro School is typical 
of the thousands of buildings which the gener 
osity of Mr. Rosenwald caused to be replaced 
by fine community schools. The inside of this 
old building was worse than the outside. 
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to build Negro school in Alabama and at 
the same time urged him to extend such aid 
to the other southern states. He was favor- 
ably impressed and suggested that they select 
a committee to draw up general plans for 
the proposed enlarged program and submit to 
him for consideration. 

The conference selected the committee 
composed of Jackson Davis, field agent of the 
General Education Board; James L. Sibley, 
state agent in Alabama; and S. L. Smith, state 
agent in Tennessee. The committee recom- 
mended: (1) that Mr. Rosenwald extend 
school building aid to all the other southern 
states that had state agents paid by the 
General Education Board; (2) that all build- 
ings be erected on well-designed modern rural 
school plans; (3) that the Rosenwald aid be 
raised to $400 for a one-teacher school and 
$500 for a two-teacher or larger; and (4) that 
the program be continued through Tuskegee 
Institute 

Mr. Rosenwald approved the committee's 
report for extending this building program, 
and in October, 1917, incorporated the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund “for the well-being of man- 
kind.” As this enlarged building program got 
under way one of the chief handicaps was a 
lack of modern building plans for rural 
schools. He discussed this problem with Dr. 
Wallace Buttrick and Dr. Abraham Flexner 
of the General Education Board. They ad- 
vised that he ask Dr. Fletcher B. Dresslar, 
professor of hygiene and schoolhouse plan- 
ning at George Peabody College, Nashville, 
to make a survey of these schools. Dr. Dress- 
lar agreed to undertake the task and com- 
pleted his study and filed the report on the 
Rosenwald Schools in 1919 (published as 
Bulletin No. 1, of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund) 


A Southern Office Opened 


Following Dr. Dresslar’s report Mr. Rosen- 
wald called in for a conference Dr. Wallace 
Buttrick and Dr. Abraham Flexner of the 
General Education Board, Dr. James H. Dil- 
lard of the Jeanes and Slater Funds, Major 
Robt. R. Moton, and Mrs. Booker T. Wash- 
ington of Tuskegee. At the close of this 
conference Mr. Rosenwald announced that 
he would establish a Southern Office in Nash- 
ville, independent of any institution, and 
that S. L. Smith, state agent of Tennessee, 
had been seler’ed to assume the duties as 
director and to organize the southern office 
Mr. Smith was employed mainly because he 
had spent about three years as a graduate 
student at Peabody College, where he had 
taken the courses in schoolhouse planning 
hygiene, and rural sanitation under Dr 
Fletcher B. Dresslar and had prepared mod- 
ern rural school plans ranging from a one- 
teacher to a six-teacher type, for use in the 
schools of Tennessee — two plans for each 
teacher type, one to face east or west and 
one to face north or south 

Mr. Rosenwald called another conference 
in June, 1920, to meet at Tuskegee Institute 
to prepare the new plan for aid. In this 
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conference were Dr. Wallace Buttrick, Dr. 
Abraham Flexner, and Dr. Jackson Davis of 
the General Education Board; Dr. James H. 
Dillard, president of the Jeanes and Slater 
Funds; representatives of the state depart- 
ments of education; officers of Tuskegee In- 
stitute; and S. L. Smith and Mr. Rosenwald’s 
private secretary. This group worked two 
days preparing a two-page statement of the 
proposed plan, which each member signed 
and transmitted to Mr. Rosenwald through 
the new director of the Fund. 

Mr. Rosenwald approved the plan and 
transmitted it with a letter to the chief state 
school officer in each of 14 southern states, 
expressing his willingness to co-operate with 
the states and counties in giving aid toward 
the building of modern rural Negro schools 
ind teachers’ homes, and requesting that each 
prepare and present to the director of the 
southern office a tentative budget for 1920- 
21. This budget totaled more than $500,000. 


Vast Outcomes of Plan 


By this administrative act Mr. Rosenwald, 
president of the Fund he established, set in 
motion a program destined to become the 
largest ada dramatic rural school build- 
ing program ever launched by a philanthropic 
gency in the world, resulting in the construc- 
tion of 5358 modern rural Negro schools 
with a pupil seating capacity of 63,795, lo- 
cated in 883 counties of 15 southern states 
costing $28,424,520. Of this amount the 
Negroes raised 16.64 per cent, their white 
friends, 4.27 per cent, public agencies, 63.73 
per cent, and the Julius Rosenwald Fund 
gave 15.36 per cent. The total cost of the 
Rosenwald schools in these southern states 
was more than the reported value of all 
Negro public school property in these states 
in 1920, when the Fund began its extended 
building program. This program created ap- 
petites which produced an enormous crop 
of by-products in: Negro health; library 
service in elementary and high school, schools 
colleges, and counties; Negro colleges and 
iniversities; teacher education; college fel- 
owships; race relations activities; and many 
ther important works 

The 22 million dollars expended by the 
Fund within a span of 30 years do not rep- 

sent the full value of the gifts, because 
he donor charged each of his dollars with 
some magnetic power sufficient to draw five 
dollars or more from public coffers, other 
wencies and individuals to be spent on the 
projects sponsored by the Fund; for with 
very gift he gave himself. The amount spent 
through the Fund does not include the many 

llions Mr. Rosenwald gave away person 


From 1920 to 1928 Mr. Rosenwald gave 
personal attention to this program. Each 
June, I would present to him an annual 

idget amounting to more than $500,000 to 

1 in the building of 500 rural Negro schools 
teachers’ homes, and vocational buildings. In 
ipproving the budget he wanted to know 
whether the character of construction of the 
buildings was growing better vear by vear. He 

is pleased to learn that the Rosenwald School 

is usually the first modern rural school it 
the county. Once he said to me with a smile 

We builded better than we knew.” One 
county superintendent made a typical state- 
ment to me: “When I built the first modern 
Rosenwald School in my county, the white 

ymmunities became dissatisfied with their 
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Julius Rosenwald’s philanthropies 

grew out of a genuine concern for 

the welfare of least fortunate 
Americans. 


old dilapidated buildings, and as a result I 
shall have to build modern rural schools from 
now on for both white and colored com- 
munities.” 


State School Buildings Created 

The “Community School Plans” were fur- 
nished through the state departments of edu- 
cation by the Julius Rosenwald Fund for 
rural white schools, as well as for the Rosen- 
wald_ schools There was great need for 
trained state directors of schoolhouse planning 
to supervise the selection of plans and the 
construction of buildings to suit the needs of 
various communities. At a meeting of the 
chief state school officers and state agents 
of the South at Gulfport, Miss., in January 
1925, sponsored by the General Education 
Board, the group expressed a desire that 
either the General Education Board or the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund help them establish 
divisions of schoolhouse planning under 
trained directors in the southern states. Dr 
Wallace Buttrick, executive officer of the 
General Education Board, stated that since 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund was furnishing 
generous aid for Negro school buildings, the 
General Education Board would be willing to 
consider applications from each of the states 
for funds to set up the division of school 
house planning over a five-year period. For 
these divisions it was agreed that state dire 
tors be selected and sent to Peabody College 
for at least one year of graduate work 
under Dr. Fletcher B. Dresslar. The director 
of the southern office of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund was asked to help find the men for 
these divisions and suggest the type of train- 
ing they should take in their college courses 
to prepare them for this important work 
‘hey were given scholarships for this training 
by the General Education Board and the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund 

These trained school building directors 
greatly improved the type of construction in 
the states and accelerated the building pro 
gram. They worked in close co-operation with 
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the state agents in selecting and adapting the 
plans, and supervising the construction of the 
Rosenwald schools, and directed the program 
of construction of the white schools, built 
mainly on these “Community School Plans.” 
Their services have been so important that 
the state departments of education have con- 
tinued these divisions, after the five-year 
period ended. 

At the urgent request of these state direc- 
tors of schoolhouse planning the Interstate 
School Building Service was established at 
Peabody College in 1929 by a grant from the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund as a tribute to Dr. 
Fletcher B. Dresslar. The purpose of this 
organization was to serve as an exchange of 
ideas and plans through this new service as 
a clearinghouse for the southern states. 

The co-operation of the Fund with other 
foundations was most cordial and helpful. 
For example, in the building of large consoli- 
dated or county training schools the Fund 
would give aid on the buildings and in many 
instances contribute toward bus transpor- 
tation; the General Education Board would 
give aid toward providing modern equipment; 
the Slater Fund would furnish aid for a 
trained vocational teacher; and Jeanes Fund 
would provide a supervisor. Through this co- 
operation hundreds of these schools developed 
into accredited high schools. 


Program Closed in 1932 


After the death of Dr. Dresslar in 1930, 
Dr. Ray L. Hamon, a former pupil of Dr. 
Dresslar, took his place in the college. When 
the southern office of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund closed, January 1, 1938, the Fund do- 
nated all its plans, bulletins, and some equip- 
ment to the Interstate School Building Service 
at Peabody College, and made appropriations 
from time to time to continue the service 
till September 1, 1947. The General Education 
Board made an appropriation in 1947 to 
continue the service till September, 1950. It 
is now a section of the Division of Surveys 
and Field Services of the College —a division 
which has received $250,000 from the General 
Education Board toward a half million dollar 
endowment. 

When Dr. Hamon accepted the position of 
chief, Housing Section of the United States 
Office of Education, Dr. W. D. McClurkin, a 
former student of Dr. Hamon, succeeded him 
it Peabody and continued and enlarged this 
important service made possible by the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund. Dr. McClurkin is also sec- 
retary-treasurer of the National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction 


The Final School Aided 


Since the school building program of the 
fund closed June 30, 1932, we are often 
isked why the last Rosenwald School was 
completed and dedicated March 18, 1937. 
When I was in Governor Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s office in October, 1929, at his request, 
he asked me if the Fund would give him aid 
in building the Negro school at Warm Springs, 
Ga., and invited me to Warm Springs on 
Chanksgiving, 1929. I promised him aid would 
be available when the community qualified 
ind filed application, and also accepted the 
Thanksgiving invitation. The stock market 
crash that week and the later depression 
stopped this building project and my visit 
to Warm Springs that Thanksgiving. But in 
October, 1934, President Roosevelt invited me 
to the White House in Washington for a 
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The Eleanor Roosevelt School at Warm Springs, Georgia, was the 
5358th Rosenwald School. Picture taken in the rain by Mr. S. L. Smith 
just before the President arrived to make the dedicatory address. 


conference at which time he reminded me 
of the promise I had made to him five years 
before. When I told him that the Fund had 
closed its school building program in 1932, he 
quickly replied, “But you promised me!” To 
help the southern director carry out this 
promise, the trustees of the Fund made a 
special appropriation for this last Rosenwald 
School —the Eleanor Roosevelt School, a 
four-teacher brick building with auditorium, 
costing $16,000. Of this amount the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund gave $2,500, the Negroes, 
$500, George Foster Peabody, $500, Mr 
Roosevelt personally, $1,000. The remainder 
was provided by the WPA. This last Rosen- 
wald School was dedicated March 18, 1937, 
by Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the 
United States; Edwin R. Embree, president 
of the Julius Rosenwald Fund; and M. L 
Collins, state superintendent of education in 
Georgia. S. L. Smith was master of ceremonies 

In opening his address, President Roosevelt 
said: “I am glad I have been introduced as 
your neighbor because I have been your 
neighbor now for a great many years. I am 
also glad Mr. Smith went back to that day 
in Albany, in 1929, when we talked about the 
needs in Warm Springs. The Julius Rosenwald 
Fund helped materially in providing us with 
the plans for the white school, which was 
built in 1929. With the completion of this 
school this community is now pretty well 
fitted out with its physical needs as to school 
buildings.” In continuing he said: “I went to 
school in Warm Springs.” He explained how 
he began to learn economics at Warm Springs 

The difficulties in getting the money to 
build this school at Warm Springs gave 
President Roosevelt a concrete opportunity 
to understand the serious handicaps in pro- 
viding the local funds for building rural 
schools. The Warm Springs school board 
voted the money on Thanksgiving, 1934, but 
they seemed unable to sell bonds or borrow 
the money. During this period of delay I 
wrote President Roosevelt in March, 1935 
urging that a fair share of the 4 billion dollars 
being authorized by the Congress for relief 
and recovery be allocated for building schools 
In answer to this request the President wrote 
me on March 22, 1935, as follows: “In re- 
gard to federal monies the only encourage- 


ment we can offer is in the form of !vans to 
school districts at a very low rate of interest 
That ought to help throughout the South 
where, in the past, school districts have been 
paying 6 per cent or more for money 

When | wrote him that I knew thousands 
of school communities in the South which 
could not qualify to borrow money at any 
rate of interest and asked what could be 
done for these schools, he invited me to come 
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back to the White House. In the conference 
I gave him details of conditions and told him 
that even the Warm Springs school district 
had not been able to borrow the money to 
build the proposed Rosenwald School. He 
seemed greatly impressed and disturbed over 
these conditions, thanked me for bringing 
them to his attention, and said he would give 
the matter careful consideration. 

Just as the building of the first Rosenwald 
School helped to influence Mr. Rosenwald in 
his final decision to launch a south-wide pro- 
gram of school buildings for rural Negro 
schools, so, the building of the last Rosenwald 
School — the 5358th Rosenwald School — at 
Warm Springs likely had some part in helping 
President Roosevelt understand firsthand the 
imperative need for federal aid in building 
schools for all groups in the nation, result- 
ing in a total construction of 2 billion dollars’ 
worth of educational buildings from 1935 to 
1940. Of this amount more than 900 million 
dollars came from federal monies through 
the CWA, PWA, WPA, and NYA. The Presi- 
dent had the authority of allocating these 
federal monies. The Julius Rosenwald Fund 
and the Interstate School Building Service 
furnished several thousand “Community 
School Plans” throughout the South and the 
nation to help speed up this huge tederal 
aided building program. 

The library and health programs initiated 
by Mr. Rosenwald and the Fund in the South, 
beginning around 1927, were just as fascinat- 
ing as the school building program even if 
they were not so spectacular and tangible 


Adult Education Is Different 


Homer Kempfer' 


Adult education is the free enter- 
prise of the educational world. 

Adult education in a free country 
has to be good. Otherwise there are 
no participants. Compulsory attend- 
ance laws do not apply to adults. 
The activity must fill a recognized 
need. If the instruction is worthless, 
the registrants know it —and they 
do not come back. 

Children and youth are required 
by law to take subjects thought by 
their elders to be good for them. 
Social lag, academic resistance to 
change, and skills of teachers who 
prefer not to retool may at times 
leave the worth of those subjects 
open to question. Under custodial 
systems, methods may be ineffective, 
but so many hours, so many days, so 
many credits must be added up. 
This is not likely to happen in adult 
education. 

Children and youth come for fixed 
terms —- September through spring. 
Course length is fixed by the semes- 
ter or year. The length of adult 


Specialist for General Adult and Post-High 


courses is determined by the pur- 
pose, the goal. 

Elementary and high schools have 
terminal points while adult educa- 
tion is never ending. Youth look 
toward graduation. The spirit of 
adult education is continuous 
growth. 

Youth are organized into classes 
and are taught primarily by mass 
methods. Adult education uses all 
methods and realize that the Great 
Teacher sometimes taught the in- 
dividual. 

Adult education is urgent. The 
fate of the world is in the hands of 
adults because there is no longer 
time to raise up a new generation of 
children. Adults now living will 
make the decisions of war or peace 
— life or death. Adults must study, 
learn, think, and create the right 
answers. 

The community, the State, the 
nation which strengthens its pro- 
gram of adult education is intelli- 
gently concerned with its own 
future. 


School Education, 1 S. Office of Education 
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Effective Policies for — 





Obtaining and Maintaining 
Good Teacher Morale Virgil Bozarth’ 


The teaching force with good morale is 
a heads-up, smiling, united, purposeful, 
hardworking, happy organization. 

What can a principal do to bring about 
and maintain this rapport, this esprit de 
corps? 

He can be humble. Maintaining an atti- 
tude of humility is like keeping one’s tem- 
per; if you are right there is no need of 
losing it and if you are wrong you cannot 
afford to lose it. Likewise, if one is confi- 
dent, humility will not detract and if one 
feels he has much to learn or senses he is on 
uncertain ground, a display of pride and 
arrogance tends to cause disdain and 
resentment. 

Effective backing in cases of disciplinary 
action is highly heartening to teachers. A 
principal’s general attitude should be that 
each teacher runs his own classroom. More 
times than not a disciplinary matter can be 
turned back to a teacher with the reitera- 
tion of the general policy that members of 
the force are in command in their individ- 
ual spheres and that stanch administrative 
support will be given reasonable and fair 
disciplinary measures adopted by members 
of the faculty. Of course the promised sup- 
port must then be forthcoming. 

Teachers, like other people, get a great 
deal of joy out of accomplishment, out of 
the achievement of goals they themselves 
have set. The wise principal takes full ad- 
vantage of this natural and spontaneous 
element of morale building. He will encour- 
age such planning and will avoid every pos- 
sible interruption to normal classroom 
routine and the resultant nullification of 
teacher’s plans. He will plan ahead to the 
end that telephone calls to classrooms and 
special bulletins will be kept at a minimum. 
He will carefully explain the reasons for 
necessary interruptions. 

The proper planning and execution of 
faculty meetings will raise the spirits of 
teachers. Under this planning comes the 
elimination of unnecessary meetings. Super- 
fluous meetings at the ends of full days of 
teaching are deadly to morale. Except in 
cases real emergency, faculty meetings 
should be announced well in advance. Such 
announcements will let teachers know that 
they are thought of as intelligent people 
and that their personal and professional 
plans, problems, and schedules are being 
given the sincere consideration that they 
deserve. 


Doing a Co-operative Job 
The competent principal never tries to 


Principal of Junior High School, Martinez, Calif 


run the show alone. He gives his teachers 
credit for having usable ideas; he asks for 
those ideas and makes use of them at every 
reasonable opportunity. Giving such credit 
and following such a policy avoids all ap- 
pearance of ignoring those of the staff. No 
one can bear to be ignored. All crave recog- 
nition and teachers are people of a caliber 
and training who can make their thoughts 
and ideas especially useful. 

When a committee, appointed by the 
principal as a step toward solution of a 
problem, makes a report, the principal will 
acknowledge that report and give it honest 
consideration. He will report back to the 
committee as to the disposition of the prob- 
lem expressing appreciation for the work 
of the group. If he finds himself unable to 
use the committee’s conclusions he will take 
pains to explain the reasons why he was 
unable to do so. 

It is the principal’s job to avoid all in- 
cidents and circumstances tending to frus- 
trate members of his teaching force. The 
very nature of a teacher’s work seems to 
breed frustration. This is especially true in 
connection with the question of an admin- 
istrator’s demand that the faculty observe 
professional ethics in regard to mutual 
loyalty and to their so-called superiors, and 
in regard to discussion and gossip concern- 
ing weak spots in the schools. To the end 
that a principal does not contribute to this 
frustration, his discussions of professional 
ethics must be completely open and frank 
and he himself must be meticulous in his 
adherence to the principles he urges. At no 
time must he demand observance of profes- 
sional ethics to cover up incompetence in 
himself or weakness in the system. 

Principals sometimes have problems that 
demand temporary compromise. They must 
recognize that such compromise may give 
the appearance of unnecessary appease- 
ment. To maintain confidence and morale 
the principal must take the teachers into 
his confidence and ask for help and sug- 
gestions. In this way the teachers will ap- 
preciate the problem and will share the 
responsibility of finding the best solution. 


Planning and a Smoothly Run School 

A good principal will avoid pretense. At 
times everyone gets into situations in whica 
he feels inadequate. The principal should 
not try to bluff his way out of such situa- 
tions in which his teachers are involved. 
Honesty and frankness and a stated inten- 
tion of getting more information will be 
much better for the morale of the group. 

No factors in building up and keeping 
good morale are more important than good 
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planning and good organization. When an 
administrator plans, his thoughts must 
reach out to the teachers and their pos- 
sible plans. Every event and every change 
of events for days ahead must be thought 
through as to the possible consequences on 
every person and department. Good plan- 
ning means good timing, good co-ordination, 
and results in a smoothly running school. 
A smoothly running school promotes feeling 
of confidence and security in a teacher. He 
feels that he is being given his chance to 
bring his plans to fruition. 

The principal who plans well lets his 
teachers know what is going on. There will 
be a few wiannounced or unexplained 
events.“The good planner knows and an- 
nounces ahead of time the procession of 
school events. 

Definite and complete assignment of 
duties helps keep morale at a high level. 
Teachers like to know just what is ex- 
pected of them. The principal must not 
leave some duties or parts of jobs unas- 
signed. To do so will engender uncertainty 
and uncertainty in a group has negative 
effects. 

Rules and regulations, their number and 
kind, need to be reviewed by the principal. 
He must be specific in regard to these. A 
small number of well-defined, properly pro- 
claimed, general policies will always please 
better, and be followed to greater degree, 
than a large number of detailed rules. And 
the good principal will remember that he 
must follow his own regulations, rules, and 
pronouncements in a thoroughly consistent 
manner. 

The principal striving to attain and keep 
good teacher morale will be fair, kind, and 
sympathetic. He will be slow to criticize, 
but quick to praise when praise is due. He 
will give evidence that his decisions are 
based on criteria rooted in high principles 
and lofty ideals. Distribution of teaching 
loads and extra duties will be equitable. 
Unavoidable inequalities of work will be 
frankly and honestly explained. 


Practicing What Is Preached 

This principal will practice what he 
preaches. He will realize that the exhorta- 
tion of teachers to a high level of teaching 
puts an additional responsibility on him to 
provide needed instructional materials in 
sufficient quantities and at the times they 
are needed. He will realize that the espous- 
ing of safety makes it mandatory for him to 
be aggressive in promoting safe and sani- 
tary condition for pftpils and teachers. He 
will keep in mind that the writing of public 
relations news releases about the good 
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things his school is doing must be about 
things actually done or under way. He will 
not confuse the mere writing about things 
with their actual accomplishment. 

The “noble and great” attitude is to be 
shunned by the principal. Occasionally he 
tells his teachers that too many “inspira- 
tional” meetings are not good. He'll tell 
them and he’ll mean it. He will realize 
that as a group, teachers are idealistic but 
that they consider overvocalization in re- 
gard to such things is maudlin and sancti- 
monious. He will tell his faculty that some- 
times a swim or a show can be worth more 
than reading a textbook on education. A 


For Better Meetings — 


W hat Every 


Members of boards of education and school 
executives inevitably must attend 
legally called — meeting of the board of edu- 
cation itself, committee meetings, group con- 
ferences. There is no other means of demo- 
cratically conducting a school system 

In a sense, the efficiency of an administra- 
tive group is dependent upon the effectiveness 
of the meetings and upon the ability of the 
members to plan wisely for the schools — 
all in meeting assembled — to set up policies 
which the executives will enforce, to check 
on the effectiveness of the policies, and finally 
to evaluate the outcomes of the entire enter- 
prise of public education in the local situation 

In every meeting some one person must 
lead the group; he must clearheadedly under- 
stand the problem in hand or the task to be 
performed; he must guide the individuals 
through the conflicting details of the problem 
or task and hold them to the wisest possible 
decision. Frequently the real guide of a school 
board meeting or of a 
is not the lay chairman but 
executive of the 
meeting the 





meetings 


committee meeting 
a professional 
schools who brings to the 
technical facts, 
and an understanding 
comes. This perhaps 
work of the chairman more difficult and is 
a challenge to his ability to hold the 


the philosophy, 
of the ultimate out- 
situation makes the 
group 
to correct, and so far as possible, satisfactory 
action. 


Aside from the official and technical prob- 


lems, there are a number of things which 
every chairman of a school group meeting 
must do to successfully perform his job 


These are universal in all group action and 
involve mostly common sense and a bit of 
Walter Weir, an ad- 
vertising executive, has recently summarized 
these common elements under 15 heads. Writ 
ing in Printer’s Ink, he suggests 


everyday psychology 


Fifteen Suggestions 
1. Never start a meeting without an agenda 
An agenda might be called a list of things to 


relaxed body and a serene mind, reflected 
in a smiling countenance, are absolutely 
vital to good teaching. It is the principal’s 
business to promote the smile. 

At all times the principal regards his 
teachers as human beings, intelligent and 
well trained, with dreams, emotions, and 
hopes like those that he carries within him- 
self. Occasionally he even unbends to com- 
pliment a member of his staff on his or her 
appearance. He shows sincere interest in 
their wives, children, parents, and friends. 

Always, the principal aiming at high 
staff morale will consider himself a partner 
with his faculty in a common undertaking 
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of fundamental importance, the successful 
achievement of which is greatly enhanced 
by mutual recognition and regard. He is 
the leader in this partnership. To be a 
leader one must pay a price. This price is 
mainly hard work. However, there is quick 
recompense for hard work on the part of a 
leader begets hard work among those he 
leads. 

There is a by-product, a valuable by- 
product, to a principal’s program of teacher 
morale building. It is good principal morale. 
It is like the biblical admonition to the 
effect that he who labors for the salvation 
of others also saves himself. 


School Chairman Should Do 


be covered by the meeting. An agenda saves 
time. It keeps a meeting on the 
should never be veered from. 

2. State the purpose of the meeting to begin 
with and read the agenda. Members of a 
meeting are not always acquainted with why 
they are there. They should be so acquainted 
It helps them concentrate on what the meet- 
ing is to accomplish. 

3. Keep the meeting Just as a 
meeting is seldom any better than its chair- 


beam. It 


moving 


man, so it is seldom any more productive 
than the interest shown in it 
pating members. Interest 
lags. Keep the meeting moving. 

4. Speak clearly. If you are the chairman, 
you are the spearhead of the meeting. You 
have the agenda. If you can’t be heard, you 
can’t control. If you 
speaking voice, rap for 
speak, 

5. Prevent general hubub. When everybody 
talks at Insist 
on order. 

6. Avoid talking to individuals without 
talking to the group. Side conversations be 
tween the chairman and individual 
are bad. They disrupt the meeting. 
7. Keep the speaker talking clearly and 
audibly. If a member asks for the floor and 
is given it, it is up to you to see that he 
makes 
necessary and 
said if 


by its partici- 


flags when action 


exercise have a low 


silence before you 


once, nobody can be heard 


members 


Interrupt him if 
repeat what he has 
there is the slightest 


not everyone has heard 


proper use oO! it 
have him 


Suspicion that 


Work for Decisions 

8. Sum up what the speaker has said and 
obtain a decision. Not all members will be 
good at expressing themselves. It is up to 
you to determine what they have said and 
whether or not it has been understood 

9. Stop aimless discussion by recommending 
committee study. Occasionally, subjects are 
discussed on which general agreement at the 


time cannot be reached. In such cases. sub- 


mit the matter to further study by a com- 
mittee 
10. Keep control of the meeting at all 


times without stifling free comment. Invite 
criticism and even disagreement. Also ask for 
support. Clarify issues by obtaining majority 
support. 

11. Don’t argue with the speaker. Ask ques- 
tions if you disagree. Nobody can be positively 
neutral. But you, as chairman, must remain as 
neutral as possible. Let the meeting make the 
decision. 

12. lf you have a comment, ask for the 
floor as a participant. As chairman, you must 
retain the respect of the meeting. If you feel 
called upon to participate, ask for the floor 
as a participant. 
chances as chairman. 

13. Don’t squelch a troublemaker. Let the 
meeting do it—call such troublemaking to 
the attention of the gathering. It’s the duty 
of the meeting to pass judgment, not yours 


Otherwise, you ruin your 


Let the meeting pass judgment on issues and 


on the conduct of the members 
14. Be aware of the participant’s comfort 
Members of a 


They are 


meeting are human beings 
subject to physical laws as well 
as to your authority. The meeting will ac- 
complish more if all the 
fortable. Be 
water, etc. 

15. Check at the end of the meeting 
every, member feels his particular 
have been adequately covered. It is your duty 


to see 


members are com- 


sure there is enough light. air 


sub ects 


that sound and just decisions are ar 
rived at. Double-check at the end of the 
meeting just to be sure 
+ 


It is men and not methods that determine 
whether a school or college or a school system 
will be superior or inferior. The institution ot 
system that relegates teachers and teaching to 
second place is doomed to mediocrity. With good 
teachers all schools and colleges and_ school 
systems can improve the quality of their work 
and their product, without “quack-doctoring’ 
themselves and the educational process Edgar 
W. Knight, University of North Carolina 
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Will It Set a National Pattern — 


The Richmond 





When military records showed that bad 
teeth were a major cause for rejection of 
men examined during World War II, pub- 
lic health officials throughout the country 
began to call attention to the need for 
more public education and other action 
on dental health, especially among chil- 
dren of school age. However, since no 
studies had been made on the extent of 
tooth decay in various sections of the 
country, officials could hardly tackle a 
problem if they didn’t know exactly what 
the problem was. And although dentists 
were fairly certain that the nation’s school 
children as a group were much in need of 
more dental care, no one had any facts. 

Consequently, the United States Public 
Health Service, in collaboration with the 
Indiana State Board of Health and the 
School City of Richmond, Ind., instituted 
in the Richmond schools a pilot dental 
study” to last five or six years. 


Purposes of Study 

The objectives of the study, which be- 
gan operation December 23, 1946, are 
fourfold: 

1. To determine the dental care needs 
of school children on an annual increment 
basis. 

2. To determine the amount of dental 
services that can be rendered by each 
dentist, and the manner in which auxiliary 
personnel and their services can be utilized 
to increase the care rendered by each 
dentist. It will also serve as a measurement 
for the demand for readily available dental 
care services. 

3. To encourage these children who are 
at present, or have been previously treated, 
by private dentists to continue as private 
patients. To encourage the development 
of proper habit patterns in all those par- 
ticipating in the program so that they will 
continue to seek adequate and regular den- 
tal care upon passing from the ninth to a 
higher school grade. The program is de- 
signed to augment, not supplant, private 
practice. 

4. To determine whether sodium fluo- 
ride, a fairly new preventative medicine, 
is as effective as some surveys have pointed 
out. 

“It is as vet too early to draw any 
definite conclusions, but the results and 
findings of this study should make a very 
great contribution toward the solution of 
better dental health throughout the na- 
tion,” explains Dr. G. E. Waterman of the 
U. S. Public Health Service, who is in 


‘Senior High School, Richmond, Ind 

There is one other such study, at Woonsocket, R. I 
where the prevalence of dental cavities and dental needs 
are reported greater than they are in the Mid-West 


“= 


Indiana, Pilot Dental Study 


Glenn Holder 





The Richmond dental clinic in action. 


charge of the survey. Waterman said he 
was especially encouraged by the many 
inquiries about the program which have 
come from widely scattered parts of the 
nation. “This signifies a keen interest in 
what is being done here in Richmond, 
Ind.,” he added. Dr. L. E. Burney, state 
health commissioner, reports that many 
other Indiana school systems have re- 
quested service similar to that given in 
Richmond. However, money, except for 
the pilot survey, is not available, Dr. 
Burney pointed out. 


Study Staff and Scope 

Personnel for the project consists of 
six dentists, a dental hygienist, six dental 
assistants, two clinic clerks, one stenogra- 
pher, and a health educator. 

The six dental assistants, all Richmond 
girls with high school educations, were 
trained for 10 weeks at the Naval Hospital 
in Bethesda, Md., and Dr. Waterman ex- 
plains that the employment of these trained 
assistants has made it possible for his 
dentists to increase materially their work 
output. Under the plan being tried, each 
dentist, with one assistant, now operates 
two chairs. 

Miss Jean McCartney, Indiana state 
health educator, who was assigned to the 
study last July, is setting up a dental 
health education program for parents, 
teachers, and children. She will also make 
an important contribution to the program 
by encouraging all parents to see that their 
children receive periodic dental treatment 
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either by their family dentist or through 
the school dental care program. 

Shortly after the opening of the Rich- 
mond survey, a very important aspect of 
preventative dentistry was added, the ap- 
plication of 2 per cent sodium fluoride to 
the teeth. “Years of research with such 
treatment have proved that it will reduce 
dental decay up to 40 per cent,” says 
Dr. Waterman. Supporting Dr. Waterman’s 
statement are the results of a study at 
Troy, Ohio, where it was recently shown 
that the chemical actually did reduce de- 
cay to 40 per cent. The application of the 
2 per cent sodium’ fluoride in the Rich- 
mond pilot study is done by the hygienist, 
who also does oral prophylaxis. 

Clinics are now in operation in two 
schools. As soon as treatment is com- 
pleted in one school, all equipment is 
moved to another school until all the chil- 
dren from kindergarten through the ninth 
grade in the public and the parochial 
schools in the city have been treated. When 
all schools have been treated, the work will 
be on a maintenance level, except for the 
new kindergarten classes which enter 
school every semester. Data on the rate of 
decay will begin to accumulate on the 
second round of the schools. 


Children Do Not Fear Examinations 

Examinations are given all children in- 
cluded in the survey, who then bring from 
their parents a form signifying whether 
their parents wish their children treated at 
the school or at their private dentist. All 
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The doctors never fail to teach proper care of the 
teeth to their young patients. 


pupils will receive treatment at the clinic 
if they wish it; however, they are encour- 
aged to use their family dentists. Between 
80 and 85 per cent of the children have 
cavities and 9 per cent of the first per- 
manent molars are lost before children 
reach the age of nine, Dr. Waterman said. 
More than 4000 children already have 
been examined. 

Dr. Waterman says children, as a rule, 
are excellent patients. “Because of the 
adult way in which they are treated they 
have overcome fear, and trust us.” Fear 
has kept only one child of the 4000 ex- 
amined out of the dental chair, and some 
children say it’s even fun to go to the 
clinic. Carefully chosen comic books help 
somewhat, too, Dr. Waterman explains. 

Dr. Waterman said the low standards 
in dental health, although somewhat bet- 
ter in the Mid-West than in some other 
parts of the country, were due to (1) too 
few dentists, (2) children not being taken 
to the dentist early enough, and (3) par- 
ents delaying taking the child to the den- 
tist because of expense and because of 
fear of being hurt. Children have been told, 
he said, that they will be hurt by dentists, 
but when children have learned that den- 
tistry is virtually painless, 
co-operative patients. 

The Richmond boys and girls who are 
taking part in the pilot survey will receive, 
at no cost, complete dental care, with the 
exception of teeth straightening. Emphasis 


they become 


is being placed on the treatment of teeth 
and dental health education. Emergency 
treatment is available any time arrange- 
ments are made through the principal of 
the school concerned. 


Wide Support for Program 

Supporting the program are the Indiana 
State Dental Association and the Wayne 
County Dental Society. 

The School City of Richmond bears 30 
per cent of the cost, the Indiana State 
Board of Health, 30 per cent, and the 
U. S. Public Health Service, 40 per cent. 
Richmond’s share of the survey is roughly 
$10,000 a year, with an extra $8,000 nec- 
essary for the installation of equipment 
the first year. 

‘“Aiter one to two and one-half years 
of treatment by the local dentists, and 
participation in the school dental program, 
the backlog of dental defects of elemen- 
tary school age children will be corrected,” 
explains Dr. Waterman. “There is no rea- 
son, then, why the dental health status 
of Richmond school children should not be 
the best in the nation and maintained at 
such a level by the local dental profession 
with a minimum of expense and effort. 
This is not a step toward socialized den- 
tistry, but only a clinical experiment.” 

“Tf,” says Supt. Paul C. Garrison of 
the Richmond schools, “‘at the close of the 
dental clinic, the people of Richmond have 
become educated to the importance of 
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early dental care for their children, and if 
they keep practicing what they have 
learned, then the clinic will have been 
successful. The greatest single contribu- 
tion of the dental study to the community 
is making alive the importance of dental 
care for the young school age children. 
This dental care will make the community 
healthier and happier.” 

First official open house of the pilot 
survey was conducted May 8, 1947, 
through the joint efforts of the Richmond 
schools, the Indiana State Dental Associ- 
ation, the Indiana State Board of Health, 
and the United States Public Health 
Service. More than 400 persons from five 
Mid-Western states attended the day-long 


sessions. 


THE ARGUMENT FOR 
CENTRALIZED HIGH SCHOOLS 


The citizens of the North Brookfield area 
of Worcester County, Mass., have received a 
report from Supt. John 


Glenn urging the 
establishment of 


a central or “union” high 
school, to include four adjoining towns and to 
be housed in a modern building planned for 
a comprehensive program of secondary educa- 
tion. The report points out the civic and 
social advantages of unionization and the 
economies of a well-planned transportation 
plan. A survey made several years ago, by 
Dr. Herbert Blair, recommended a high school 
enrolling from 600 to 1000 students which 
would eliminate the duplication of special 
teacher services and increase the use of the 
larger instructional and service areas. Mr. 
Glenn summarizes his argument as follows: 

An improved school program which should 
result in far better education for our vouth 
is the outstanding advantage which would be 
possible with a modern union school. The more 
extensive programs of study which could be 
offered would enable us to meet the needs of 
the individual student more specifically. Addi- 
tional achievements which are worthy of con- 
sideration are 

1. The elimination of classes which are too 
small. The larger number of students would 
permit a more normal and even distribution of 
students in each class or subject 

2. It would provide better opportunity for 
ibility grouping of students 

3. The possibility of a much finer adjustment 
of individual pupil programs creates an oppor- 
tunity to give students basic skills needed in 
vocational training through manual arts and 
home-economics courses 

+. There would be an opportunity to develop 
much better programs in educational and voca- 
tional guidance 

5. It would provide improved athletic facil 
ities which would allow for at least two periods 
of physical education per pupil per week; an 
intramural sports program for both boys and 
girls, and a varied sports program which could 
be expanded to include more of the sports rec 
ognized as varsity sports for high schools 

6. A new union school could well be expected 
to attract better teachers than are normally 
found in small high schools 

7. Better teaching and 
would be present 

8. A wider area of 


learning conditions 
school influence would 
mean a wider parent interest in school activities 

4 better opportunity would be provided to 
pool the talents in the number of 
improvement 
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Three Helps for Happy — 


Custodial Personnel Administration: 
John E. Phay 


V. SICK LEAVE, WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND 
RETIREMENT 


For those who must work to live, sickness, injuries, and old age 
are always a menace — whether real, fancied, conscious, un- 
conscious, immediate, or remote. Sickness and injuries are mis- 
fortunes to be avoided, if possible, but old age is the inevitable 
with all life. As these afflictions befall the custodian, what protec- 
tion — what security — does he have against economic disaster 
to himself and his family? 

In the spring of 1946, Federal Social Security was denied 
public school employees. State workmen’s compensation laws did 
not exist in one state,’ excluded public employees in another,’ 
covered only employees in hazardous occupations in ten states,° 
and were not compulsory in some others.* State retirement sys- 
tems included custodians in only 19 states. Only a few states 
mentioned sick leave for custodians in their state law at all. 
Therefore, if adequate economic security is to be granted cus- 
todians during injury, sickness, and old age, the local board 
must either provide it entirely or supplement state provisions. 
Where no state provisions exist, the custodian is either at the 
mercy of charity or at the mercy of his local school board, unless 
he has been able to save enough from his salary to meet these 
needs. 

Economic security during times of illness, injury, and old age 
should be assured every citizen, and school custodians should not 
be excluded. According to a committee appointed by the American 
Law Institute and representing, in addition to the United States, 
cultures or countries which include Arabic, British, Canadian, 
Chinese, French, pre-Nazi German, Italian, Indian, Latin Ameri- 
can, Polish, Soviet Russian, and Spanish, social securmy is desig- 
nated as Article 15 of their statement of human rights. They say: 

Everyone has the right to social security. 

The state has a duty to maintain, or insure that there are maintained, 
comprehensive arrangements for the promotion of health, for the prevention 
of sickness and accident, and for the provision of medical care and of 
compensation for loss of livelihood.5 


SICK LEAVE 

In 1933-35, the average gainfully employed person lost $45 
per year, through disabling sickness and medical expense.® This 
expense would be a real burden but it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that a custodian, with astute managing, could bear the 
cost of sickness if his illness were no more than the average for 
gainfully employed persons. There is no assurance, however, that 
a custodian’s illness will not exceed the sickness for the average, 
because, according to Falk,’ among the gainfully occupied per- 
sons between the ages of 15 and 65 who are classified as wage 
earners or salaried workers, two to two and one-half per cent will 
have a disability illness for 45 to 365 days during the year. 

Reasons for granting sick leave with pay are threefold. First, 

*This is the Fifth in a series of articles based on: John E. Phay, Emoluments of 
School Custodians. An unpublished Ed.D. project at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1946, 166 pp. This project surveyed school custodian personnel in the spring of 
1946 in cities above 30,000 in population in the United States 


Leifur Magnusson, Workmen’s Compensation For Public Employees, An Analysis of 
State and Federal Legislation (Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1944), p. 5 


lbid 

loid., p. 7 

‘Tbid., p. § 

Committee Appointed by the American Law Institute, “A Statement of Essential 
Human Rights The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
243 ) J in., 1946 

*]. S. Falk, Security Against Sickness, A Study of Health Insurance (New York 
Doubleday, Doran, 1936), pp. 15, 16. Since the data for this information was secured 
in 1933-35, a correction might well be made in proportion to the cost of living change 
from that time to March, 1948. The amount then would be $78 

Ibid., p. 17 


sick leave provisions provide economic security to employees and 
thus encourage them to stop working when they are sick. By this 
action, a serious and costly illness may be averted through rest 
and care at the initial stage of an illness. Second, sick leave 
provisions assure the employer that inefficiency, due to employees 
attempting to work while sick, will be lessened. Third, sick leave 
provisions protect others associated with the sick person by 
decreasing the possibility of spreading diseases. In the public 
schools, the last reason is extremely important. 

The National Education Association expresses the same reasons 
for sick leave in respect to teachers: 


Teacher morale and efficiency are strengthened by knowing that a few 
days of necessary absence will not be penalized by salary deductions, and 
the health of both pupils and teachers is served by the fact that the 
teacher remains out of the classroom for the brief period that may be 
necessary to prevent some minor ailment in the contagious stage from 
developing into a serious illness.® 

Kuhlmann,’ in 1933, proposed a plan for teachers based upon 
the principles of group insurance in which the board granted a 
specific number of days’ leave to the teachers as a group. If the 
aggregate sick leave exceeded the days granted by the board, 
each teacher was charged an amount based on the number of 
days he was absent under the sick-leave provisions, divided by 
the number of days the aggregate sick leave exceeded by the 
days granted by the board. A magazine article describes a prac- 
tical application of this plan as it existed in Galva, IIl.’° 

A plan of outstanding merit for custodians is that which has 
been used by the Roanoke, Va., school board for all employees 
for many years.'' This plan, too, is based upon the principles of 
group insurance, but it is unlike the Kuhlmann plan in several 
respects. In the Roanoke plan, the board (either through seif- 
insurance or through an insurance company) assumes the risk for 
the sick leave of all employees up to one year in length. However, 
the employees are paid only 80 per cent of their salary when 
they are absent under the sick leave provisions whether they are 
out one day or one year. The board is safeguarded by requiring 
employees to measure up to certain health standards in order to 
be eligible for full benefits and by granting a more limited sick- 
leave allowance for those who fall below this standard. The cost 
of this plan is about 1 per cent of the total pay roll. 

Sick-leave provisions are not confined to public employees. A 
recent study by the National Industrial Conference Board** shows 
that in private industry, slightly over one half of the companies 
have formal paid sick-leave plans for salaried employees. The 
maximum amount of sick leave granted by these companies varied 
greatly ranging from one week to 52 weeks. Two weeks sick 
leave was granted more frequently than any other period, but 
this and less generous provisions obtained for only 32 or 20 
per cent of the companies. 


Sick-Leave Provisions for Custodians 
The fact that sick-leave provisions vary greatly seems to stand 
out in all studies of this provision. Rogers,'* in 1935, found 
‘National Education Association, Research Division, Teacher Personnel Procedures 


Employment Conditions in Service,” Research Bulletin, 20:99-100, May, 1942 
William D. Kuhlmann, Teacher Absence and Leave Regulations, Contributions to 


Education, No. 564 (New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953), pp. 

61 

we \ Weber, Can Teachers Afford to Be Sick.” School Executive 62:23-24, Sept., 
1943 

D. E. McQuilkin A Successful Sick-Benefit Allowance Plar Virginia Journal of 
Education, 37:12, Sept., 194 

2National Industrial Conference Board, Personnel Practices in Factory and Office, 
(Rev.) (New York: the Board, 1948), p. 54 

“James Fredrick Rogers, The School Custodian, U. S. Office Education, Bulletin, 
1938, N (Washington, D. ¢ Government Printing Office, 1938 44 pp 
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great variation in the sick-leave provisions for custodians. In 
1946, the variations were still numerous. Twenty-five different 
periods were listed. In addition, many cities reported specific 
features in their provisions that further added to the variety. 

Progress was made, however, from 1935 to 1946 in respect to 
more generous sick-leave allowances for custodians. This may be 
seen from analysis of the data quoted from Rogers’ study below 
and Table IX, following, which indicates the sick-leave provisions 
in 1946. 


For Cities of 100,000 Population and Over 

No allowance of pay is granted in case of illness in 12 of these [65] 
cities and in 4 others the janitor must supply a substitute. For the remain- 
ing cities, the sick leave, as for teachers, shows an astonishing range and 
combination of days at full or part pay or both, and in some the leave is 
cumulative. Four cities grant 5 days at full pay; 3 give 7 days; 7 allow 
10 days; and 2, 15. All of the remaining cities have different arrange- 
ments. . . .!4 
For Cities of from 30,000-100,000 Population 

Thirty-two per cent of these [153] cities report that they allow no 
sick leave with pay or have no rule on the subject. In the remaining cities 
there is, as in large cities, a great range of variety in allowance, from 
deduction of a substitute’s pay to one month at full pay, granted by 
Salem, Mass. The most frequent grant is 10 days at full pay (15 per cent 
of cities) and the next is 5 days at full pay (6 per cent).'® 





TABLE IX. Working Days With Some Pay Allowed Custodians 
for Sick Leave (1946) 


Group I Group Il T otal 
Days Cities above Cities between Cities above 
allowed 100,000 pop. 30,000-100,000 30,009 
No. % No. % No. % 

0 10 16 17 9 27 11 
3 2 3 1 1 3 1 
5 4 6 35 19 39 16 
6 4 6 8 4 12 5 
7 2 3 6 3 8 3 
8 1 2 1 1 2 1 
9 1 1 1 

10 8 12 47 26 55 22 
11 2 3 4 2 6 2 
12 7) 14 14 8 23 9 
13 1 2 ] 

14 3 5 5 3 8 3 
15 6 Q 16 gy 2 9g 
16 1 2 1 1 2 1 
18 2 l 2 | 
20 4 6 7 4 11 4 
22 1 2 1 

24 1 1 1 

25 1 2 1 

28 1 2 1 1 2 l 
30 2 5 5 3 7 3 
35 l l 1 

40 2 5 2 l 4 2 
60 1 1 

Unlimited 3 2 3 1 
Unanswered 2 l 2 1 
Total 64 100 181 100 245 104 


Percentages do not add to 100 due to rounding 





Sick-leave provisions were cumulative in slightly over half (56 
per cent) of the cities in 1946. About one third of the cities did 
not have the cumulative provision and for the remainder, the 
question was either unanswered or was not applicable to the 
situation. 

The desire for security makes the cumulative feature attractive 
to most employees. However, this feature may defeat its purpose 
by encouraging custodians to continue working even when they 
are sick. On the other hand, meager sick-leave provisions that are 
not cumulative may encourage employees to “take a day off.” 
Seemingly, the solution is to provide sick-leave provisions gener- 
ous enough to make the cumulative feature unnecessary. This is 
done in the ‘Roanoke plan.” 


Recommendations 


1. Custodians should be granted sick-leave provisions similar 
to those of the “Roanoke plan” previously described. This is a 


MJ bid., p. 10 
MJ bid., p. 17 
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very generous plan that has proved successful for many years. 
It takes care of long as well as short illnesses. It grants imme- 
diate sick leave for any illness, thereby eliminating the need of 
the cumulative feature of other plans. Moreover, it is not unduly 
expensive. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Some illnesses for which an employee is compensated under 
workmen’s compensation laws might also be cared for by sick- 
leave provisions. Especially is this true of occupational diseases. 
For example, did an employee get tuberculosis because of the 
type of work he was doing or was it just an illness that would 
have developed anyway? Where sick-leave provisions are different 
from workmen’s compensation provisions it is quite important 
to the employee to know which rules govern each case. 

The workmen’s compensation system grew up mainly as a 
means of compelling the employer to assume the cost for accidents 
and injuries that occurred to employees in connection with their 
work. Today most employers carry insurance (self-insurance or 
otherwise) to compensate employees according to law, in the 
event of accident or death. The cost of such insurance is included 
in the production cost and paid for ultimately by the consumer. 

The National Education Association has succinctly stated the 
reasons for workmen’s compensation laws; they say: 

Workmen’s compensation laws are enacted with the twofold purpose of 
fixing (1) for the employee an expeditious remedy regardless of fault, and 
(2) for the employers a liability which is limited and determinate, since 
usually the benefits to be paid are specified in the law. 

Furthermore, the common law principle, which prevents dependent sur- 
vivors from bringing or continuing a law suit after a person’s wrongful 
death, served to relieve employers of responsibility in those cases where a 
fatal accident made compensation most necessary to the family dependent 
on the deceased workman’s wages. The workmen’s compensation laws take 
care of this situation through provisions for special death benefits.'® 


Workmen’s Compensation for Custodians 
Although state laws describe the benefits that custodians in 
1946 were allowed under their state workmen’s compensation 
system, the reports of this study indicated that supplementary 
provisions were sometimes made locally. Table X, which follows, 
shows the number of cities that granted compensation in addition 
to that demanded by law. 





TABLE X. Number of Cities Granting Custodians’ Compensation Beyond the 
Amount Required by Law, for Occupational Injury (1946) 


Group 1 Group Il Total 
Cities above Cities between Cities above 
100,000 pop 30,000 100,0 ” 30,000 

No ad No of/ No s/ 


Granting 

additional 

compensation 17 y 24 13 +] 17 
Not granting 

additional 


compensation ' 6. 133 74 17 7( 
Unanswered 7 11 24 13 31 13 
Total 64 10( 181 100 245 10( 


In cities where custodians received additional benefits when 
injured, they usually received the amount of money necessary 
to allow them full pay. In a few instances, this was reported as 
being independent from sick-leave provisions but for the most 
part the full salary provisions applied because the custodian 
chose the sick-leave provisions in lieu of workmen’s compensation. 


Recommendations 


1. Cities that do not provide workmen’s compensation to cus- 
todians should secure this protection for them immediately. 

2. A study should be made of the interrelationship of sick- 
leave provisions, workmen’s compensation, and retirement provi- 
sions and a unified plan including all three emoluments should 
be made. 


“National Education Association, Research Division, Workmen’s Compensation Pri 
isions for Public School Employees (Washington, D. C The Association, 1940), p. 4 
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Pennsylvania’s Reactionary Experience — 





Is Broadening Local Tax Power to Finance 
Education a Step Backward? Theodore L. Reller- 


The costs of one war have not been met 
and probably will not be for many decades. 
The costs of preparing for another, if such 
should come, are bearing down _ heavily 
upon us. The hope and belief that children 
would not bear the cost of war has proved 
to be unsound — but an illusion conceived 
as we looked forward with hope and high 
courage when pressured by the dark clouds 
of war. We need only consider the tragic 
facts: that we are investing a smaller per- 
centage of our national income in educa- 
tion than before the war; that teachers are 
considerably less well trained than they 
were six years ago because many of those 
of highest training have gone on into other 
services, while more and more relatively 
poorly trained have been employed; that 
disgraceful buildings still house many hun- 
dreds of thousands of those who must 
carry the American dream forward. 

Despite these facts and despite the self- 
evident truth that the strength of a nation 
is highly related to its educational level, 
there are those who would reduce still 
lower, or at least hold nearly constant the 
dollar expenditures which constitute a re- 
duction, the funds which we invest in edu- 
cation. There are those who argue that we 
must spend no more on education because 
we must spend more for war. Alas! Such 
arguments are actually advanced in a de- 
mocracy dedicated to the development of 
each in accord with his potentialities; in 
a democracy in which it is held the people 
(possibly increasingly less well prepared) 
should make intelligent decisions regarding 
the remarkably complex domestic and in- 
ternational problems which confront it. 

Now it is true that taxes are high; that 
they consume an amount approaching one 
fourth of our national income. But if 
education is to be sacrificed (not in war) 
during periods of peace, then where can 
hope be found? Possibly much of the pres- 
ent world emergency may be not unrelated 
to our political illiteracy. Then why expect 
future emergencies to be avoided through 
greater political, social, and economic illit- 
eracy? 


Pennsylvania’s Doubtful New Plan 


With this background, attention may be 
turned to Pennsylvania with its approxi- 
mately 2500 local school administrative 
units. It is believed that what has hap- 
pened in this state is of significance to 
others. If a trend toward local financing 
of education should be advocated, the ex- 
perience of Pennsylvania may prove use- 
ful. In this state in the past few years, 


"Professor of Education, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philade Iphia Pa 


significant changes have been made in the 
structure of the state-support program. A 
plan has been introduced and is in opera- 
tion in accord with which the principle of 
equality of opportunity can be more effec- 
tively realized. Two major inadequacies of 
the plan are (1) the fact that the state 
aid is based upon the assessed value of 
real estate with no adequate attempt at 
securing uniformity and nothing approach- 
ing it found. (In the 1947 session of the 
legislature, an act was. passed setting up 
an equalization board. Whether it will meet 
this challenge is as yet unknown. It will be 
difficult to meet since some districts are 
now receiving considerably more than they 
would be entitled to receive under an 
equalization plan, and they surely will be 
reluctant to give it up.) (2) There is no 
minimum program of education defined 
and many of the exceedingly small districts 
are going on offering the same totally in- 
adequate educational opportunity though 
now being aided much more largely by 
the state for offering it. 

As this program has developed, more 
state money has been required both be- 
cause of the decrease in the purchasing 
power of the dollar which has occurred 
during recent years and because of the 
increase in the state’s share of the cost of 
education. During the various years in the 
thirties, the state provided from approxi- 
mately 13 to 18 per cent of the total cost 
of the public schools. By 1945 this amount 
had risen to 25 per cent. This increase 
in cost to the state has led to the claim 
that local districts must meet the additional 
costs; that the state is doing all it can 
now; and even that the state cannot con- 
tinue meeting as much of the cost as it is 
currently doing. 


Districts Given New Taxing Power 


In considering this issue, it must be 
recognized that the 2500 districts of Penn- 
sylvania are entirely too many; that many 
of these districts are not large enough to 
be sound financial bases for an educational 
program; that many are so small that they 
could not provide a reasonably adequate 
educational program, or if they could, they 
could do so only at a prohibitive per pupil 
cost. Further, it should be noted that 
localism is strong in Pennsylvania and that 
it is a conservative state in matters of 
public education. In regard to taxes, it is 
a state without personal income taxes and 
without a general sales tax. Furthermore, 
in many communities of the state there 
have been few or no adjustments upward 
in real estate assessments since the thirties. 
Therefore, since millage has not increased 
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greatly, it can be seen that actually local 
revenues of schools have been cut sharply 
in terms of their purchasing power since 
that time. Since in numbers of communities 
the dollars paid on local real estate taxes 
have remained constant or nearly so, this 
may well be regarded as a 50 per cent or 
even greater cut in taxes in terms of the 
incomes of the people and in terms of the 
costs of the goods and services dollars 
purchase. The state may therefore have a 
point in arguing for fuller assumption of 
costs by local districts. It should be noted, 
however, that in this state as well as in 
many others local real estate taxes are 
not popular and that they have in many 
instances been too largely the base for 
the support of the schools. Therefore, the 
political leaders of the state offered the 
school districts and other local government 
authorities broad new taxing powers. They 
chose this rather than levying state taxes 
and distributing the income to the school 
districts, which distribution could have 
been done by making changes in the factors 
entering into the formula by means of 
which the amount to which a local dis- 
trict is entitled is determined. In other 
words, the framework for the distribution 
exists. The argument was advanced that if 
the people of the local communities want 
to spend more on education, they should 
tax themselves and do so. 

The act’ which greatly increased the tax 
powers of the local school districts and of 
other local government agencies provides 
that each subdivision shall have ‘‘the power 
to levy, assess, and collect taxes upon any 
and all subjects of taxation which the 
Commonwealth has power to tax” except 
subjects taxed by the Commonwealth and 
on utilities. It should be noted that the 
exception of subjects taxed by the Com- 
monwealth is broader than appears at first 
sight, since, for example, Pennsylvania 
chartered corporations are taxed by the 
state and therefore would not be subject 
to taxes by the local authorities. However, 
it is generally agreed that under this act 
taxes of the following types can be levied: 
(1) wage, (2) amusement admissions, (3) 
ungraduated income tax, (4) retail sales, 
(5) severance, (6) real estate transfer, (7) 
miscellaneous licenses, (8) tangible and 
intangible personal property, (9) per 
capita, (10) mercantile. 


Developments Not Satisfactory 
This act was widely heralded by some as 
a milestone in Pennsylvania tax history. 
They stated that it represented an optimum 
condition for home rule, local initiative, 


‘Act 481, 1947 Session, Pennsylvania Legislature 
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and responsibility. As a result of it they 
saw the threat of state bureaucracy turned 
back and the development of vigorous 
local authorities greatly stimulated. Now 
that several months have passed since the 
enactment of this legislation, it is interest- 
ing to note what has happened under it. 
Among the developments are: 

1. Relatively few school districts are 
using it or are planning to use it. 

2. The few districts considering action 
under it are thinking in widely different 
terms. The Bulletin? of the Pennsylvania 
State School Directors Association, for ex- 
ample, reports that the following are among 
the taxes being considered: taxes of three 
to ten cents per ton on coal mined; three 
cents a ton on all coal transported into 
or through the district; five to ten cents 
per ton on coal prepared at the breakers; 
fifty cents per ton for stone and fifty cents 
per perch for stone removed; 10 per cent 
amusement tax; 1 per cent wage tax; three 
and one-half mill tax on income; ten 
dollars per person; 1 per cent on purchase 
price of real property; and two dollars per 
month on trailers used for living quarters. 

3. The great majority of school districts 
are coming to the conclusion that increases 
in local real estate taxes are to be pre- 
ferred to taxes under this new “broad” 
power local tax program. 

It should be observed that Pennsyl- 
vania’s experience with the attempt to meet 
the cost of education through broadening 
the local tax powers is not such as to 
warrant much optimism. Some of the ele- 
ments in this situation — which probably 
should in most cases have been noted be- 
fore enactment of the legislation — which 
have been advanced by those who have 
thought of employing the act are: 


Failure of New Taxes 


1. Many of the taxes which can be 
levied are taxes which can be levied and 
collected satisfactorily (without excessive 
expenditure) only by a large unit such as 
the state itself. 

2. The program tends to operate against 
the desire to equalize educational oppor- 
tunity. Coal mines in production, for ex- 
ample, are not distributed as equally over 
the state as is real estate. And real estate 
values in back of each child are known to 
vary enormously from district to district. 
A number of the tax possibilities may make 
large sums of money available for a few 
districts, but the poor districts while in- 
directly paying taxes to the others have 
nothing to tax for themselves. 

3. For many small districts the taxes 
available under this act would produce 
little income and be of considerable nui- 
sance value. More harm in public relations 
might result than good achieved in terms 
of income. 

4. The tax most likely to be able to be 
levied by the small rural district, for ex- 


2Pennsylvania State School Directors Association, Bulle- 
tin. Vol. XII, No. 1, Mar., 1948, p. 6. 
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ample, is the per capita tax. This is a 
regressive tax, difficult to collect and not 
stable. Other of the taxes, such as sales, 
would cause a rapid shift of business to 
another county and could not be continued. 

5. The act may create the illusion of 
meeting the problem of financing educa- 
tion and may be used to block the proper 
assumption of responsibility by the state. 

6. The act constitutes an attempt to 
finance education in a manner which is 
contrary to the economic facts of life in 
our nation. An increasing percentage of 
the wealth and income of the nation can 
be taxed effectively only by the state and 
nation. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that 
the thought is not advanced here that edu- 
cation should not be supported locally. If 
equitable assessment practices can be de- 
veloped, there is justification for the view 
that a fair share of the costs of education 
may well continue to be borne locally. But 
surely there is little defense for the idea 
of having the many districts of a state 
which is almost chaotically decentralized 
(broken into small administrative units) 
raise a very large share of the essential 
costs of education locally. There is even 
less reason to believe that the share raised 
by the local units should be increased when 


it is already 75 per cent. The belief that 
such local units can provide increasingly 
for educational costs themselves, if given 
the opportunity to levy taxes which by 
their nature should be reserved to very 
large units, the state or federal govern- 
ment, is an illusion which should be de- 
stroyed. Unless it is destroyed, there are 
those who may move backward when they 
believe they are moving forward. 
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THE NEW TEXTBOOKS 


The past ten years, and indeed the past two 
or three years have been marked by schoolbook 
changes so fundamental as almost to be revolu- 
tionary. Not only have new discoveries in science, 
changes in political boundaries and institutions, 
and the general march of events necessitated revi- 
sions of statement, maps, graphs, and illustrations 
in various fields of study, but a remarkable trans- 
formation has taken place in educational emphasis 
and method which only the newest books can 
adequately reflect. The up-to-date textbook meets 
the pupil where he is, and links him to his 
environment. The pupil reads more actively be- 
cause he finds the world more interestingly pre- 
sented. The newer textbooks, even in subjects 
like Latin and mathematics, succeed in relating 
study to the life situations of today. The newer 
books are bringing insight and understanding of 
modern society and its problems. They are en- 
couraging pupils to exercise their mental faculties, 
not just to store up facts but to compare and 
analyze and think.— Anson W. Belding. 
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Hidden Differences That Change — 





The Teaching Load and School Costs 


“Most probably her survival (the teacher’s) 
for a quarter of a century or more in the school- 
room has been due to unusually superior quali- 
ties.’ — Dr. John C. Almack. 

The problem of adjusting the teaching load 
to a fair level cuts across both financial 
administration and personnel administration. 
Administrators are confronted on the one hand 
with the demand for efficiency and economy, 
and on the other hand with the expectation 
of the teaching personnel that they have an 
environment in which they may do their best 
work and be happy. Adequate school funds 
are necessary if class size and loads are to 
be held within reasonable limits. And it is 
the joint obligation of administrators and 
teachers to make the public aware of the im- 
portance of reasonable teaching loads as a 
means of securing efficient instruction. Local 
analysis of problems of teaching loads, fol- 
lowed by the use of democratic principles in 
overcoming unfair situations, is needed. 


Judging a Fair Teaching Load 


The “teaching load” refers to the amount of 
work which a teacher does each day or 
week. The concept has grown to include all 
the work done by a teacher in connection 
with her position: (a) the actual hours of 
teaching, (6b) the hours given to preparation 
of schoolwork, clerical tasks, and other neces- 
sary duties. 

The fairness of a teaching load cannot be 
measured completely until there is some valid 
way to measure its effect upon the total per- 
sonality of pupils and teacher, because the 
human being responds as a unit, with no 
distinction between “mental” and “physical.” 
It seems reasonable to urge that the margin of 
the load carried should be at least a fifth 
below what can be done on the working level 
in which the body draws upon reserves but 
only to the extent that replacement is pos- 
sible in sleep and rest periods. Observers and 
school administrators argue that the load 
should be standardized and should never be 
more than 10 per cent in excess of the 
standard. And it should be stabilized and 
equalized. 

A practical formula for measuring the load 
of an elementary school teacher is that pre- 
pared by Dr. John C. Almack, of Stanford 
University. This formula measures the teach- 
ing burden in terms of the hours spent each 
week in teaching 30 pupils, plus the fraction 
of the time represented by the number of 
pupils more than 30, plus one half of the 
hours given to clerical tasks. In brief the 
Almack formula may be stated as follows: 

Load =a+b-+ 4c 

a = Hours of teaching 30 pupils 

b = Fraction of “a” which is represented by 
the number of pupils more than 30 

c = Hours given to clerical tasks, checking, 
and preparation of schoolwork 

This formula is practical to use because it 
is based upon the three most important ele- 
ments of the teaching job — enrollment, time 





‘This article is based on a study “‘The Teaching Load 
and School Costs in the Visalia, Calif., Union High School 
District,’ by Thelma Elizabeth Dawes (unpublished mas- 
ter’s thesis, Leland Stanford Junior University, 1947) 


Thelma E. Dawes' 


spent in teaching, and time spent in clerical 
work. 

It is the writer’s belief that a reasonable 
teaching load in the elementary school should 
consist of (1) a total school day of 8 hours, 
made possible by a class enrollment of not 
more than 30 pupils, (2) a school week of 
five days, and (3) a school year of approxi- 
mately 170 days. 

The teaching load of teachers has a direct, 
but often unsuspected and rarely explored, 
relation with the actual instructional cost of 
the schools. It is uncommon that a teacher’s 
salary per load hour is determined. And 
within limits that is perhaps best for con- 
tentment and the maintenance of the pro- 
fessional attitudes of teachers. 

To determine the actual situation in a 
group of schools, a study was made of the 
teaching load of the teachers during the school 
year 1945-46 in the 15 rural elementary 
schools within the Visalia Union High School 
District in the north and west sections of 
Tulare County, Calif. If the state of Con- 
necticut were set down in California, it would 
not completely cover Tulare County, which 
ranks second among all! counties of the nation 
in the value of agricultural production, and 
fifth in the value of livestock production. 
Important industries in Visalia County are 
dairying, general farming, fruit, walnuts, 
cotton, grapes, and gardening. Visalia, the 
county seat, is located in the heart of the 
San Joaquin Valley, about midway between 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

The sources of the data, secired in Feb- 
ruary, 1946, were: (1) interviews with the 
principals and teachers; (2) the school reg- 
isters; (3) courthouse records; (4) a ques- 





TABLE | 


(Abridged from 15 schools to 5 schools) 

The Teaching Load Per Teacher Measured by the Almack 
Formula and the Teacher’s Salary in Visalia Union High 
School District Elementary Schools for the 
School Year 1945-46 

Load Salary 


Salary Salary hours per 
per per per load 
School Teacher Salary month day day hour 


T Upper grades $2,000 $200 $10.00 8.24 
Intermediate grades 2,000 200 10.00 7.49 
Principal and 

primary grades 2,700 270 13.50 7.72 1.74 

C Principal and 


nA 
wh 


1.21 
1.33 


upper grades 2,300 230 11.50 8.49 1.35 
Intermediate grades 2,100 210 10.50 8.74 1.20 
Primary grades 2,100 210 10.50 6.66 1.57 

H Principal 
first to eighth 2,180 215 10.75 8.58 1.25 
L Principal 

upper grades 2,400 240 12.00 10.54 1.13 
Intermediate grades 2,250 225 11.25 9.88 1.13 
Primary grades 2,300 230 11.50 9.61 1.19 

Vv Principal 3,100 310 15.50 : ; 
Eighth grade 2,200 220 11.00 14.50 75 
Seventh grade 2,200 220 11.00 11.32 97 
Sixth grade 2,200 220 11.00 10.51 1.04 
Fifth and 

sixth grades 2,100 210 10.50 9.06 1.15 
Fifth grade 2,000 200 10.00 10.20 98 
Fourth grade 2,200 220 11.00 9.84 1.11 
Third grade 2,200 220 11.00 10.45 1.05 
Second grade 2,200 220 11.00 10.49 1.04 
First and 

second grades 2,000 200 10.00 7.88 1.26 
First grade 2,000 200 10.00 8.49 1.17 


tionnaire; (5) literature and legislation ap- 
plying to the problem. Twenty-six out of 58, 
or 44 per cent, of the principals and teachers 
with whom contacts were made, had emer- 
gency credentials at the time. There was a 
real need for making both the professional 
and local conditions more attractive and de- 
sirable, and a need to insure the teachers a 
“just”? economic position in the community. 


The Findings of Fact 


In the course of the study the principals 
and teachers frankly discussed four important 
problems confronting them: (1) the overload 
in many classes; (2) the need of professional 
training for the emergency teachers; (3) the 
need of more provision for physically handi- 
capped children; and (4) the extreme poverty 
of some parents and its effect upon the child 
and school life. 

Classes ranged in size from 20 to 58 chil- 
dren, with the median size 35. Two thirds of 
all principals and teachers set the maximum 
class sizes for effective work at 25 to 35 
pupils. 

There are great differences in the teaching 
loads of the teachers studied. A comparison 
shows that 44 teaching loads of the 55 loads 
measured by the Almack Formula differ and 
have no identical loads. The heaviest load 
is almost 50 per cent greater than the median 
load and is more than two times heavier than 
the lightest load. 

The heaviest teaching load measured by 
the Almack Formula, was 72.527 hours per 
week, or 14.505 hours per day, and was 
carried by the eighth-grade teacher of the V 
school, a large school. (See Table I.) The 
lightest teaching load was 33.333 hours per 
week, or 6.66 hours per day, and was carried 
by the primary teacher of the C school, a 
three-teacher school. The median teaching load 
was 49.332 hours per week, or 9.85 hours 
per day, and was carried by the fourth-grade 
teacher of the V school. 

There is more inequality in Visalia schools 
in costs per pupil and in assessed valuation 
per pupil than in tax rates, and the smallest 
school has the highest average cost. Cost per 
pupil ranges from $187.36 to $74.88; the 
median cost is $103.63. The assessed valuation 
per pupil ranges from $26,265 to $2,769, with 
the median at $7,000. District tax rates, with 
one exception of 325 cents, range from 80 
cents to 44 cents, with the median at 80 cents. 

Yearly salaries per teacher range from 
$2,700 to $2,000 with the median at $2,200, 
the highest salary being 22 per cent more than 
the median salary and 35 per cent more than 
the lowest salary. Differences between salaries 
of the principals and teachers and teaching 
loads resulted in pay ranging from $1.74 to 
75 cents per load hour, and a median wage of 
$1.13 per load hour. (See Table I.) 

Great differences in the teaching loads re- 
sult in wide variations both in the actual 
salaries paid per load hour and in the total 
instruction costs per load hour. The highest 
salary per load hour is 53 per cent more 
than the median salary and two and one-third 
times the lowest salary. 
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TABLE II 


The Teaching Load Per School Measured by the Almack 

Formula and the Teachers’ Salaries or Expenditure Classi 

fication 2a in Visalia Union High School District Ele 
mentary Schools for the School Year 1945-46 


Excluding Salaries of Supervising Principals 


Instruction 


Teaching ost in 

load Instruction teachers’ 
Teaching per school cost in salaries 

load year of teachers’ per 

School per week 34 weeks salaries load hour 
U 3 Teacher 128.829 4.380.186 $ 7,417.40 $1.69 
T 3 Teacher 117.357 3.990.138 6.700.00 1.67 
= 3 Teacher 119.552 4,064.768 6,545.00 1.61 
1 2 Teacher 88.053 2.993.802 4,619.00 1.54 
H 1 Teacher 42.916 1,459.144 2,200.00 1.50 
w 3Teacher 130.800 4.447.200 6,458.95 1.45 
©O 5STeacher 244.964  8,328.776 12,022.00 1.44 
K 3 Teacher 126.051 4.285.734 6,130.00 1.43 
L 3 Teacher 150.189 5.106.426 6,950.00 1.36 
y 10Teacher 513.978 17,475.252 22,565.20 1.29 
E 4 Teacher 206.231 7,011.854 3,656.00 1.23 
A 3 Teacher 173.676 5 904.984 7,415.70 1.25 
N* 10 Teacher 535.303 18,200.302 21,220.00 1.16 
H 2 Teacher 112.748 3,833.432 4,500.00. 1.17 

*Salary of upper grade teacher of N school is excluded 


because load elements were not reported 





Total instruction costs per load hour for 
the schools studied range from $1.76 to $1.22 
with the median cost at $1.48. And the 
highest cost is 14 per cent more than the 
median cost and 44 per cent more than the 
lowest cost 

Instruction .costs in teachers’ salaries per 
load hour of the schools studied range from 
$1.69 to $1.17, with the median cost at $1.44 
The highest cost is 17 per cent more than 
the median cost and 44 per cent more than 
the lowest cost. (See Table II.) 

Since these comparisons show that the 
variations in the actual salaries paid per load 
hour and the variations in instruction costs 
per load hour are greater than the variations 
in the yearly salaries of teachers, we see that 
the teaching loads differ relatively more than 
the teaching gross salaries. On the basis of 
the teaching loads, the teachers are poorly 
paid. 

Great differences in the teaching loads 
result in variations in the teaching services 
given to children. In a class with fewer than 
thirty pupils, more individual instruction can 
be given and the weight of the load is de- 
termined more by the type of instruction 
given than by the actual class size. The en- 
rollment beyond thirty increases the strain on 
the teacher’s energy in carrying her load 
thus requiring the relative increase in load 
weight represented by the number of pupils 
over thirty in the Almack Formula 

In working there is a level of greatest 
efficiency; beyond this level the fatigue caused 
by the strain of expended energy increases 


What Can Be Done 


In this brief description of the study it 
has not been possible to bring out more than 
a few of the findings. For the schools studied 
the writer recommends that every effort be 
made that the loads be more nearly equalized 
and adjusted to 8 hours per day, and the 
salaries revised upward to approximate the 
highest salary of $1.74. All salaries should 
be raised at least to $2,400, and amounts 
above $2,400 should be determined by the 
training and experience of the teacher. When 
teachers work overtime during part of the 
school term, they should not expect to re- 
ceive extra pay—dif they have a light load 
daily during another part of the same term 


SCHOOL 


BOARD 


A greater effort should be made to equalize 
all teaching loads, and there is need for more 
research and study in the teaching load be- 
cause the teaching load problem, according 
to Dr. Almack, is more important than the 
salary problem. In this connection there is 
need for some simple, practical, valid meas- 
urement of fatigue. 

‘Teaching loads should be equalized because 
of the wide variations which the differences 
in loads can cause in actual salaries paid per 
load hour, in the instruction cost per load 
hour, and in teaching services given to the 
children. Loads might be more nearly equal- 
ized if administrators and teachers, working 
both individually and through professional 
organizations, make the general public aware 
of the importance of teaching loads 
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Legislation could be passed which would 
help insure the adjustment of teaching loads 
to an 8-hour day, to a class enrollment of 
not more than 30 pupils, to a school week 
of 5 days, and to a school year of approxi- 
mately 170 davs. 

The load should be adapted to the teacher's 
capacity. 

Schools have been given a low rating of 
importance on the national balance sheet, and 
teachers are a poorly paid group, considering 
the expense which their training involves. In 
an atomic age with scientific development in 
a physical world far beyond the spiritual and 
scientific development of human _ relations 
and institutions, we need to concentrate effort 
in schools so that our civilization with its 
democratic way of life will be preserved 








The Board of Education, Effingham, Illinois, at its 1948 organization 

meeting. Left to right: Edgar Hoffmeister; Clyde Martin; J. A. Mason, 

superintendent of schools; William Tolch, Jr.; Dr. J. W. Hardy, president; 
Fred Mason; Dr. Glenn R. Marshall; Carl H. Wiley, secretary. 





The Board of Education, Joplin, Missouri, was recently reorganized with 
the following members (left to right): Joe Harding, vice-president; Jack 
Fleischaker; County Judge John F. Wilson; Roi S. Wood, superintendent 
of schools; Mark Henderson, president; Nelson F. Christman, secretary; 
Haywood Scott, attorney for the board; Herbert Van Fleet. 
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For Healthful Operation — 





Do’s and Don'ts in the Management 
of a High School Cafeteria Llewellyn Evans' 


Health Aspects of Cafeteria Management 


The vast majority of school lunchroom 
directors take the health aspects of cafeteria 
management “in their stride.” They try very 
hard to serve clean food, but they consider 
some of the less evident problems of hygiene 
and sanitation as troublesome and distinctly 
secondary to the immediate tasks of actually 
keeping the entire enterprise running. The 
attitude is perhaps unconscious but it should 
give way to a concern for the health of 
children in every aspect of the lunchroom 
setup. It is well to remember that the develop- 
ment of menus and the preparation of actual 
meals, the health and cleanliness of the per- 
sonnel, the sanitary condition of the dining 
room and kitchen, and the social aspects of 
dining — all these phases have strong implica- 
tions for the health teaching responsibility of 
the school 


Healthful Cafeteria Construction 


Now let us look at the lunchroom during 
the planning stages of its existence. The loca- 
tion of a school lunchroom deserves as much 
consideration as that of the art room or the 
auditorium. Since the comparatively recent 
acceptance of the idea of a “lunch for the 
students,” many city schools have converted 
the school basement into the eating place. 
Such a location is no fit place for children to 
learn the social graces of dining. Place the 
lunchroom and the kitchen on the main or 
the top floor, where sun and fresh air in 
abundance can get into the rooms. 

The location and layout require careful 
study. The selection of suitable finish materials 
is important. Lunchroom floors must with- 
stand the scuffling of many feet; and more 
than other portions of the school, they must 
resist the wear of frequent scrubbing and 
mopping. Any floor covering made up of small 
pieces with many joints, or set in a mastic 
or glue will give way sooner than a continuous 
material. For quiet and safety a linoleum or 
some other semihard material should be used. 
Tile the walls about 5 ft. up from the floor, 
and where the tile meets the floor, instead of 
a right angle, use a coved piece, which is 
easily cleaned. Above the tile, a plaster wall 
painted to harmonize with the general color 
scheme, will be in order. This part of the 
wall can be used for an indirect educational 
purpose. The space may be painted with an 
appropriate mural. We hang flags of many 
nations and our state’s flag on the walls. We 
have planned that our students make fac- 
similes of the Colonial flags and of our na- 
tional flag in its several stages of evolution. 

The ceiling of every cafeteria must be 
covered with acoustic material to reduce the 
chatter of children, the clatter of dishes and 
other noises. Windows should be adjustable 
at top and bottom, both for ventilation and 
cleanliness. Doors should be flat, self-closing, 


Manager, 


Park, N. J 


Asbury Park High School Cafeteria, Asbury 


and should open outward. Both windows and 
all outside doors—and even some inside 
doors — should be tightly screened during the 
fly season. 

Dust in a cafeteria is a headache and its 
elimination should be anticipated in the sim- 
plicity of the design and finish of the walls, 
woodwork, and all equipment and furniture. 

The sanitary aspects of the heating and 
ventilation deserves first consideration. If there 
must be steam radiators, hang them on the 
walls, far enough from the wall to be easily 
cleaned. Children are prone to chew gum; 
radiators are handy hiding places. All air is 
germ-laden to a certain extent and where the 
germs land is helped considerably by the venti- 
lating system. A germicidal lamp, properly in- 
stalled and properly maintained, is a valuable 
adjunct to cafeteria sanitation. Counters from 
which food is served are often too high, and 
not readily enough cleaned. Water pipes or 
electric conduits should not be laid on the 
floor under the counters. 

The kitchen walls should be tiled up at 
least 6 or 7 ft. The ideal is to have the entire 
kitchen tiled in white and distinct from the 
eating room, and well lighted and ventilated 
When buying kitchen equipment, the heavy 
duty type should be selected even though the 
kitchen is small and the equipment limited 
Cooking equipment must take a terrible beat- 
ing and should be the kind that can take it. 
Stainless steel pots, pans, spoons, etc., can 
take it, and are easily cleaned. Ample re- 
frigeration is a must and more than seems 
required is necessary. A deep freeze unit is 
desirable. 

The storeroom. How essential? It should 
be well lighted and ventilated and have a 
smooth cement floor. The shelves can be 
made of wood with about a 3-ft. depth and 
the lowest about 4 ft. above the floor. Here 
again, when the cafeteria director has decided 
on the size of the storeroom, just double 
it. If possible, the storeroom should be di- 
rectly off the kitchen 


Clean Up and Keep Clean 

We of the Asbury Park High School caf- 
eteria believe we have a very responsible job 
to do. We use every precaution to protect 
the students’ health and to improve it by 
furnishing nutritious meals of the best of 
foods, with a daily variety to please all 
tastes. We realize that the achievement of 
the health purposes of our food service de- 
pends upon the total sanitary condition of 
our dining room, kitchen, storeroom, the entire 
equipment, and upon the character of the 
employees. We do not look upon state laws 
or health department regulations as trouble- 
some; they are merely minimum safeguard 
which we excel in every respect. 

A visitor will find that the kitchen is dry 
adequately lighted and ventilated, with no 
rubbish or garbage about. The walls are 
smooth, light, clean, and in good repair. The 
floor is smooth, tight, and cleaned with a germ- 
killing element. No food product is stored on 
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the floor so as to prevent contamination. The 
electric refrigerators are clean, odorless, and 
properly drained, the temperature maintained 
at 40 degrees. The milk which we obtain 
from approved sources, is kept in a separate 
refrigerator with circulating air. Food is stored 
in iceboxes having either enamel or aluminum 
containers. 

The storeroom meets all the requirements 
and more of any wide-awake health depart- 
ment. Garbage and trash cans do not stay 
in the cafeteria over four hours, and are 
cleaned daily with a disinfectant deodorant. 
All towels used are washed in a chlorax solu- 
tion and are sent every five days to the steam 
laundry 

Steam tables are cleaned inside and out 
daily; the cutting board is taken down fre- 
quently and given a good scrubbing. 

The visitor will find further that the dishes, 
pots, pans, and glassware are clean, and that 
the shelves, tables, racks, drainboards, and 
sinks are scoured. A germ-killing solution is 
put in the sinks to remain there overnight. 
Utensils are protected from contamination and 
equipment is in good repair. A germ-killing 
element is used in all wash waters. Cracked 
and chipped dishes are destroyed. 

In addition to daily cleaning, we maintain 
a constant check by inspection of all work- 
ing equipment. We are sure that all our tools 
with movable parts, such as ice cream dippers, 
slicing machines, potato peeler, dishwasher, 
and mixers, are genuinely clean and in safe 
working order. 

At the end of the day’s work the mops 
are washed and put outdoors where sun, wind, 
and rain can get at them, until they are used 
the following day. They are also soaked over- 
night each week in a germ-killing solution. 

When cleaning up the floor of either the 
lunchroom or kitchen we insist that it be 
swept first. Crumbs and what have you have 
a way of their own in getting into places far 
removed from where they started. Most any- 
one can scrub but few know how to mop. 
When one mops a floor the area for one 
bucket of water (containing soap) must not 
be too large. The water must be changed 
often, otherwise dirt picked up in one area 
is put down in another area. After the floor 
has been gone over with a soapy water, it 
is gone over again with clear water containing 
a germ-killing element and a deodorant. When 
finished we insist that the floor be dry, 
particularly in the corners. 

Once a month the kitchen is gone over 
with a powerful electric spray gun to prevent 
flies, roaches, or vermin of any kind from 
Starting to build their homes. The mouse 
and rat traps are always ready. 

The foregoing paragraphs have only touched 
the high spots of our method of cleaning 
which, with good reason, we call the “see 
and smell” method. 


Cafeteria Help 
An observant student in the Asbury Park 


(Concluded on page 64) 
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Elementary School Building Problems 


in the Chicago Metropolitan Area 
Robert H. Anderson: and William C. Reavis? 


Rapidly increasing enrollments in the kin- 
dergarten and lower grades caused by the 
accelerated birth rate of postwar years and 
the tendency of families to seek their homes 
in urban and suburban areas pose a number 
of weighty building problems for school ad- 
ministrators and boards of education. The 
difficulty of the problems has been greatly 
accentuated by the high cost of school con- 
struction and the critical shortage of building 
materials. 

In the background of the present situation 
are a number of factors. Within the past 
thirty years, the construction of new school 
buildings has been slowed down twice by 
major wars and once by a major economic 
depression. The rapid growth of the secondary 
school movement has created demands for 
funds which might have been used to meet 
the peak load for elementary school accom- 


modations in the late twenties and early 
thirties. The decline in elementary school 
enrollment in the middle and late thirties 


caused by the declining birth rate tended to 
ease temporarily the demand for new ele- 
mentary school buildings. The involvement 
of our country in the world war and the 
resulting curtailment of school construction 
delayed the replacement of obsolete buildings 
with the result that today the elementary 
school plant is far below requirements. This 
has been caused both by neglect of proper 
maintenance and the inability of school 
systems to replace obsolescent structures. 

The foregoing factors, together with the 
impact of newer educational philosophies, 
broader understandings of children’s psycho- 
logical needs, technological (including archi- 
tectural) progress and the development of 
new building materials, basic changes in 
curriculum offerings, and population shifts 
throughout the country, coupled with today’s 
high construction costs, have brought about a 
crisis in schoolhouse construction 
difficult to overcome. 


which is 


That elementary school buildings are more 
sorely needed at present than high school 
buildings has been demonstrated by several 
recent studies. In a particular investigation 
in Ohio, the secondary school plants in 12 
selected cities were found to be more adequate 
in many respects than the elementary plants 
in those cities. For example, the elementary 
school buildings were, on the average, 12 
years older than the secondary school build- 
ings; the average size of their sites was ap- 
proximately one third the size of the high 
school sites; a far higher percentage of the 
elementary buildings were more than fifty 


1Principal, Roosevelt School, River Forest, II] 
2University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill 


years old; and their average score on the 
basis of Holy-Arnold Score Card ratings was 
75 points lower than the 
secondary buildings.® 


average of the 
Among the deficiencies 
revealed by this study, the most notable were 
those in connection with general service rooms. 

In a study made in 1947 by a group of 
superintendents in the Chicago metropolitan 
area, a high percentage of existing elementary 
school buildings were found to be obsolescent 





TABLE 1. Elementary School Buildings in 30 
Suburban Communities in the Chicago 
Metropolitan Area 


Number of school buildings 
Original units 


Date built remodeled 


Original units Additions 


Prior to 1900 39 1 0 
1901-10 16 2 0 
1911-20 25 11 l 
1921-30 43 42 1 
1931—40 10 24 14 
1941-47 1 2 14 
Underway 0 4 3 
No data 4 

Total 138 86 33 





or outmoded. These superintendents, members 
of the local Superintendents’ Study Club, 
collected a body of information by means of 
a 15 page questionnaire dealing with existing 
facilities, proposed building and site plans, 
and features desired in the elementary school 
plant of the future. Data were obtained from 
30 separate school districts in this study. 

Of 138 elementary buildings in the 30 
systems, only 11, or less than 1 per cent, were 
found to have been constructed since 1930. 
On the other hand, 40 per cent of the build- 
ings were built prior to 1910 and an additional 
18 per cent were built between 1911 and 1920. 
These data which are presented in Table 1, 
also reveal the trend toward elementary school 
remo eling in recent years and the stoppage in 
school building construction after 1940 

Only 52 of the 138 buildings have their 
own auditoriums. About half have libraries 
and gymnasiums, and less than one fifth have 
cafeterias. This is true despite the fact that 
about 40 per cent of the schools have 13 
or more classrooms and only 13 per cent have 
less than 6 classrooms 

The data collected on sites also reveal that 
a majority of the schools have small acreage 
and inadequate facilities for outside activities 
The over-all unweighted average of site size 
was found to be three acres, the range run- 
ning from ten schools with less than one 
acre to only five having more than ten acres 
Less than one per cent of the school sites 


°W. R. Flesher, ‘“‘Secondary-School Buildings in Twelve 
Ohio Cities,’’ Educational Research Bulletin, XXV (Mar 
13 1946) 57-63 
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TABLE 2. Construction Needs and Proposed Plans 
in 30 Suburban Cities in the Chicago 
Metropolitan Area 
Building problems 


Required Likely 
Existing buildings will probably 


be razed and replaced........ 13 6 
Buildings will probably be _ re- 

conditioned or renovated..... 19 14 
Buildings will be enlarged by 


ee eee rere 28 18 
New buildings (other than re- 
placements) being planned for 


ME ges ees xnness ion 11 14 
Existing buildings which will 

probably be razed but not re- 

Pr eter ere ree 5 
Obsolete buildings which will 

likely remain in use _ indefi- 

nitely without alteration...... 46 





have usable adjacent parks and other sup- 
plementary ground space available, and over 
40 sites were reported as being partially or 
entirely undeveloped. 

It is apparent, therefore, that many of the 
schools reported in this study do not have the 
facilities which are essential to a well-rounded 
educational program. In fact, the general es- 
timate of the adequacy of existing buildings 
and sites by the superintendents of the 30 
school systems characterized only 48 of the 
buildings, or about 35 per cent as “adequate.” 
Twenty-five per cent of their buildings and 
sites were considered to have “minor limita- 
tions or deficiencies,’ and the remaining 40 
per cent were regarded as seriously inadequate 
in terms of the present educational programs 
and needs of the thirty communities. 


aro 
ae 


Proposed Building Plans 
In preparing to meet the recognized build- 
ing needs in their communities, each of the 
superintendents made a survey of probable 
school populations to be served. Only one 
anticipated a stable enrollment in the next 10 





TABLE 3. Plans for Site Development in 30 
Suburban Cities in the Chicago 
Metropolitan Area 





Sites which will be expanded in size...... 17 
Sites which will be reduced in size 5 
Sites which will be reconditioned or 

more fully developed......... peaecans 46 
Sites which will remain essentially unchanged 44 
oe ee , & 
years, none expected decreases, and about 


one third predicted heavy increases. The actual 
building plans of the group, as of April, 1947, 
are summarized in Table 2. It is apparent 
that renovation and the erection of new addi- 
tions will constitute a major portion of an- 
ticipated construction work. Approximately 
20 new buildings are likely to be built in 
the next 10 years, 6 of which will replace 
structures to be razed. Forty-six buildings, or 
almost the same number reported to be 
“adequate” in the general estimate, will re- 
main in use without changes. 

Site plans presented in Table 3 for the next 
ten years parallel the building trends for the 
most part. Twenty-five new sites are pro- 
posed, 17 sites are to be enlarged, and almost 
50 sites are to be reconditioned or more fully 
developed 


(Concluded on page 64) 
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quate 
P + * 
i School Building s. W. Haynes 
f the Choo uliain . W. ttaynes 
bable 
a: The Auburn Elementary School, Auburn, Mass. 
xt 
o A successful school building is an educa- he Cl entirely glazed and the opposite side has a 
tional instrument which is planned to meet The Classrooms continuous bank of windows set high in the 
the present, and so far as possible foreseeable In planning the classrooms, attention has wall adjoining the corridor. The design aims 
7 future, educational and community needs, been given to produce optimum conditions at these results: 
. which at the same time fully conserves the for the activity type of program. The rooms a) Quantity of light, 30 foot-candles 
health and safety of pupils, and which has have been made 30 ft. square to avoid the b) Distribution, uniform and free of 
46 been erected and is operated within the eco- disadvantages of the familiar long and nar- shadow 
red 44 nomic ability of the community. The new ele- row classroom which has been so popular c) No direct glare and a minimum amount 
25 mentary school building under construction at during the past fifty years. In the square room from work and surroundings 
—— Auburn, Mass., has been planned to meet the there is greater freedom for group work, and d) Brightness ratio of seeing task to sur- 
about requirements just mentioned and to include all the children can be brought closer to the roundings, 50:1; within classroom, 10:1 
actual the latest scientific findings in lighting, venti- teachers when the class operates as a single e) Brightness control by means of scien- 
1947 lation, and use of materials. The building site unit. The lighting can be arranged to enter  tifically designed louvers, to reduce extreme 
nau is a knoll with a slight slope, about eight acres from the opposite sides and can be so dis- brightness and maintain approximately 30 
: 1di in area, in a growing residential neighborhood. tributed that all children in every part of the  foot-candles of evenly distributed, glareless 
— Environment and accessibility are ideal. room will be entirely comfortable no matter light in room 
Mt an- how they face in any learning task A check of the design by a leading New 
nately Arrangement and Orientation The arrangement of daylighting has been England illumination expert indicates that the 
ilt in The general plan, as well as the details of | studied both for quantity and quality so that design will produce illumination of about 36 
eplace the classroom units. has been worked out for the ease and speed in seeing will have a fa- foot-candles rather well distributed over the 
gs, or maximum flexibility. The several wings have vorable effect on the speed of recognition, will entire room. This condition should be had 
‘o «be been arranged to meet the peculiarities of the Conserve nervous energy, and will promote when the sky is overcast with the sun at 20 
ill re- site and to utilize the favorable New England ready concentration on tasks degrees from the horizon and the average sky 
conditions of light, winds, and weather. The Massachusetts has an overcast sky on about brightness is 726 foot lamberts. The rooms 
building will include eleven classrooms. an 50 per cent of the days of the year and this wil! have white ceilings and walls of a high- 
dene administrative suite, a cafeteria, a multipur- fact has been taken into account. The cloudy _ reflection coefficient, and floors, furniture, and 
or the pose room, and a seasonal playroom. The days have sufficient light outdoors, but rooms, equipment will be held in light colors so that 
pro- number of classrooms mav be increased if ©-g-, Classrooms, where the eyes must be used the ratios or differences in reflection will not 
ilmost the enrollment requires the organization of in such close tasks as reading and writing, be more than 3:1 
» fully additional classes. require more window area than do similar Another feature of the building is a pro- 








1Fitchburg, Mass 


rooms in sunny situations. The classrooms of 
the Auburn elementary school have one side 









vision for making the corridor illumination 
60 foot-candles, so that the pupils entering 
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lighting of the classrooms and will be able opening the classroom wing. A check room, 


to accommodate their eyes without too sharp public toilets, apparatus and chair scorage, 
a drop. It is believed that this arrangement is stage and dressing rooms are included for 
far better than the usual dim and gloomy adult use. The seasonal playroom is located 
corridors into which children are plunged under the multipurpose room at a point where 
from a brilliant out-of-doors before they a drop in the grade allows of full length 
enter the normally lighted classrooms windows for daylighting. Incidentally the lo- 

Flexibility has been planned for the class- cation of these larger areas in a separate wing 


rooms in the shape of movable partitions serves to isolate the noises and odors from 
which will allow the lengthening or shorten- the academic rooms 
ing of rooms as needed. A unit ventilator and The cafeteria and kitchen have been given 
separate light fixtures have been set in each a place of importance consistent with the 
15-ft. section of the rooms to allow for these lunch program and the nutritional instruction 
important needs in any short or extra long which the school will give. The kitchen has 
room. The classroom cabinets, cases, ward- been so located and will be equipped for the 
robes, bookcases, etc., are to be of standard standard room lunches for the children. Access 
size and movable so that they may be re will also be had to the all-purpose room when 
arranged or replaced with newer types of this is used by neighborhood groups 
units as the needs of the time suggest The principal's office will have adjoining it 
The idea of making the school building a public waiting room so arranged that chil- 
more serviceable in the total life of the dren who are to see the doctor or nurse in 
community has been considered in the layout the school clinic may use it. 
of the whole and in the accessibility of the The teachers’ room is to be of adequate 
larger units. The cafeteria, the multi-use size, homelike in finish and furniture, and 
room, and the seasonal playroom are ar-_ fitted with a toilet and wardrobes 
ranged and equipped for adult use without The building is to be heated with a two- 
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controlled. 

The artificial lighting of classrooms will be 
of the fluorescent type. The building will be 
fitted with an electric fire alarm system, elec- 


tric clocks, program bells, and outlets for 
audio-visual apparatus. 

The general contract let in March, 1948, 
including architectural and engineering fees 


was $355,000. This amounts to 74 cents per 
cubic foot. 


+ 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND SCHOOL 
SUCCESS 


The success of education given in schools 
depends essentially upon two factors, rele- 
vance and quality. In respect to both the 
premises in which the school is housed, most 
people who purposely treat it as nonsense, 
would say that buildings and communities do 
not guarantee that the teacher is everything 
However striking a man may triumph, the 
best teacher is inevitably and seriously handi- 
capped by inferior conditions and equipment. 

London Times Educational Supplement 
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Plans, Auburn Elementary School, Auburn, Massachusetts. —S. W. Haynes & Associates, Architects 
and Engineers, Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 
the building from the bright outdoors will interfering with the day school program. pipe vacuum-return type system, including 
pass through an area lighted between the When the school is not in session, this por- steam boilers and unit ventilators of the 
bright outdoors and the entirely moderate’ tion of the building may be used without  airstream-control type, all thermostatically 
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The main entrance to the Round Lake Community Consolidated School, Round Lake, Illinois, is 
emphasized by the use of Bedford limestone, structural glass block and aluminum doors. — LeRoy 
W. Thompson, A.1.A., Elgin, Illinois, architect and engineer. 


A Balanced Community School 
The Round Lake Elementary School 


The new Round Lake Community Consoli- 
dated School, which will provide educational 
facilities for children in grades one to eight 
inclusive at Round Lake, Ill, has _ been 
planned for community use. It will house a 
complete elementary school of six grades and 
two years of junior high school and will pro- 
vide also a center for adult recreation and 
education in a live midwest American town. 

The building will occupy a site 597 ft. long 
ind 715 ft. deep. The basement will be limited 
to a small section of space under the audi- 
torium and under a portion of the gymnasium 
























It is expected that the dining room section of 
this area will serve also for music education. 
Included in the basement are showers, locker 
and dressing rooms for boys and girls, a 
boiler and machine room, and a workshop for 
the janitor. 

The main frontage of the building is east 
and the arrangement of the first floor is such 
that the auditorium and gymnasium can be 
operated without opening the balance of the 
building. The auditorium which measures 44 
ft. by 54 ft., includes a stage for small groups. 
The gymnasium which is 60 ft. by 81 ft 


BASEMENT 


has adjoining it a large stage adapted to major 
school productions. A portion of the seating 
in this room is of the demountable type. 
There are on the first floor two offices, a 
school clinic, a conference room, a receiving 
and storage room, six standard classrooms, 
and a large manual arts shop. The last men- 
tioned room has adjoining it a finishing room, 
store- and toolrooms, and a separate entrance 
for bringing in heavy supplies and equipment. 
The second floor includes six standard class- 
rooms, a large room which is to be used for 
small neighborhood meetings and which may 
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Round Lake Community Consolidated School, Round Lake, Illinois. — LeRoy W. 


be equipped at some future date for library 
purposes. A home-economics room, a rest 
room for teachers, and separate toilets com- 
plete the accommodations. 

The building is very simple in exterior de- 
sign. The distinctly modernistic ornament will 
be limited to the main entrance which is being 
worked out in limestone, with glass blocks and 
aluminum doors. The construction throughout 
is a concrete frame with steel beams carrying 
the roofs, and brick walls. The classrooms are 
finished with plastered walls, acoustic ceilings 
asphalt-tile floors, metal cabinets, fluorescent 
lighting fixtures of the guth troffer type, and 
a minimum of wood trim. The entire finish of 
the classrooms has been held quite light in 
character to reduce the light absorption. The 
corridors are finished with asphalt-tile floors 
acoustic-tile ceilings, and plastered walls. The 
stairways have terrazzo risers and treads with 
inserts of nonslip materials. 

The auditorium has been finished with wood 
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Elgin, Illinois, architect and engineer. 


wainscoting, plastered walls, acoustic ceiling, 
and asphalt-tile floor. In the gymnasium hard 
maple floor, brick-tile wainscoting, and acous- 
tic ceilings have been provided. 

The building is heated by means of a vac- 
uum-steam system, deriving power from two 
steel boilers of the oil-burning type. The 
classrooms are fitted with unit ventilators 
thermostatically controlled to maintain even 
temperatures in both cold and mild weather 
Unit installed in the gym- 
nasium and auditorium 

The sanitary installation is of the heavy 
duty type, with vitreous china urinals and 
toilet fixtures, and rapid-acting flush valves. 
The drinking fountains are of the 


heaters are to be 





wall foun- 
tain type with built-in coolers. Toilet and 
shower partitions will be of steel. Soap dis- 
pensers and towel fixtures will be included 
The showers will have mixing valves with 


thermostatic control 
The building is planned for an initial enroll- 
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Thompson, A.I.A., 


ment of 500 pupils. The original construction 
contracts ran to $470,000 

The building was planned and the engineer- 
ing services were provided by the office of 
LeRoy W. Thompson, A.I.A., architect, of 
Elgin, Ill. Supt. Robert Ellis provided the 
educational planning. 


+ 


THE WHOLE PUPIL 


The plea is made for a philosophy of educa- 
tion which will consider the pupil as a whole 

his intellectual capacity and achievement, 
his emotional make-up, his physical condition, 
his social relationships, his vocational aptitudes 
and skills, his moral and spiritual values, his 
economic resources, and his aesthetic apprecia- 
tions. This approach emphasizes the develop- 
ment of the pupil as a person rather than his 
intellectual training alone. — Harold B. Brooks, 
Long Beach, Calif 
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SCHOOL 


School Building Modernization 
and the “New Look” 


Hon. A nthony Campagna’ 


“Accident of residence should not determine 
the type of education which children receive. 
Children in all parts of the city are entitled 
to the same advantages possessed by those 
who attend new and modern school buildings.” 

The author of this statement is Dr. 
Nickolaus L. Engelhardt, former associate 
superintendent of schools in the New York 
City Department of Education, who retired 
recently to set up his own office as consultant 
in school planning. Dr. Engelhardt’s 36 words 
represent the underlying philosophy of a 
new kind of construction program being car- 
ried out by the New York City board of 
education, which has as its objective the 
modernization and rehabilitation of the older 
but still serviceable schoolhouses. 

In other years, the cost of modernization 
improvements was borne out of a limited 
“expense budget’ account for maintenance 
and repairs. Today, however, modernization 
stands on its own, through the medium of a 
special fund provided in the capital budget 
by a co-operative and understanding city 
administration. 


Maintenance Appropriations Too Small 

When I began my service on the board of 
education, in December, 1943, I took it for 
granted that the practice of maintaining 
public buildings was similar to that which 
applied to privately owned structures. In 
the latter case, it is customary to set aside 
at least 1% per cent of the total capital in- 
vestment for repairs, upkeep, and moderniza- 
tion. I soon realized that this ratio, or even 
one approximating it, was not followed with 
respect to our schools. 

Even though our expense budget allowance 
for repairs and maintenance has varied over 
the years in amounts ranging from two and 
one-half million dollars to fiwe and one-half 
million dollars annually, they were far below 
the fund required to keep the schools in 
proper condition. The effect was to cause a 
backlog of essential work, which, at today’s 
high prices, probably would amount to more 
than fifty million dollars. 

As this is written, modernization is under- 
way in 28 schools throughout the city, in- 
volving an expenditure of more than two and 
one-half million dollars. Two of the projects 
have been completed, and four are better 
than 90 per cent completed. An additional 
allocation of one and one-half million dollars 
is expected shortly, which will bring about 
15 more schools into the program 

Mayor William O’Dwyer and the 
members of the board of estimate have been 


other 


most helpful in advancing the modernization 


Member of the New York City Board of Education 


program. Their interest is typical of their 
desires to improve educational services and 
facilities in New York, and for this the people 
of our city owe them a debt of gratitude. 


What Modernization Means 


Modernization is not thought of, in any 
sense, as a substitute for the regular repair 
and maintenance programs of the board of 
education. Rather, it is related to existing 
buildings which do not meet all current and 
desirable conditions but which have enough 
value in structure, character of construction, 
and nature of utility services as to form the 
basis of schools that can meet present-day 
needs. 

In many parts of New York City, especially 
in Manhattan and Brooklyn, there are scores 
of school buildings which possess these values, 
yet are obliged to function under conditions 
not comparable in many respects to schools 
erected in recent years. For example, some 
of the schools are without the type of toilet 
installations provided in new schools. Heating, 
ventilation, and electric work leave much to 
be desired. In certain schools, an ideal educa- 
tional program cannot be conducted due to 
the lack of classrooms, shops, auditorium and 
gymnasium facilities, cafeteria, special rooms, 
offices, and playgrounds. 

But where these conditions were permitted 
to exist for many years because of insufficient 
funds, remedial treatment is finally being 
applied by means of modernization. 

As defined by the board of education, 
modernization includes two groups of major 
changes, as follows: 

1. Here are included changes in major 
spaces like the auditorium, the gymnasium, 
the cafeteria, or additions of special rooms 
or special facilities, such as guidance rooms 
or shops. It does not mean altering the entire 
interior of a building, but it does involve the 
better adjustment of existing spaces to cur- 
rent needs. 

2. Modernization, as related to the utility 
services, means bringing these services up 
to present-day standards. For example, it 
means the rehabilitation of the lighting system 
and toilets. It may require improvements for 
greater efficiency in the operation of boilers. 
Here the criterion is conservation of the 
plant as a necessary safeguard for the proper 
function of the educational facilities 


Special Funds Now Available 
Modernization t allocated 
946, after I 


as chairman of the committee on buildings 


funds were firs 
in the capital budget in June, | 

and sites, had presented the board of educa 
tion’s case to Mayor O’Dwyer and the other 
members of the board of estimate. They took 
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Hon. Anthony Campagna 
Member, Board of Education, 
New York City 


note of the increasing backlog and the fact 
that other city departments previously had 
been granted funds for modernization work, 
and thereupon authorized an initial allocation 
in the amount of six hundred thousand dollars 
under the general heading, “Modernization 
of School Buildings, All Boroughs.”’ 

The separation of funds for modernization 
work and for ordinary maintenance climaxed 
a long campaign to have the city’s fiscal 
authorities recognize modernization as a le- 
gitimate capital expenditure, since this type 
of project adds to the value of the property 
to be improved. Besides Dr. Engelhardt, the 
leaders in this movement were the former 
superintendent of schools, Dr. John E. Wade, 
and Harold D. Hynds, present superintendent 
of plant operation and maintenance. Despite 
their efforts, it was not until the O’Dwyer 
administration came into power that their 
hopes were finally realized 

Since the retirement of Superintendent 
Engelhardt, all modernization work is being 
processed under the supervision of Dr. George 
F. Pigott, Jr., associate superintendent of 
schools, in temporary charge of the division 
of housing 


Planning Done Very Carefully 

The same kind of effort that goes into the 
planning of a new school goes into the plan- 
ning of a modernization job. The first step, 
naturally, is the listing of the projects in the 
order of urgency. This is followed by an in- 
spection of the particular school to determine 
the extent of the work involved. A program 
of requirements is then prepared by the di- 
vision of housing for submittal to the com- 
mittee on buildings and sites, which comprises 
all of the members of the board of education 
If approved, the program of requirements is 
translated into plans and specifications and 
the work thereupon advertised for bids 


(Concluded on page 64 
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RETIREMENT OF TEACHERS 
PRELIMINARY findings in a study now 
under way at the University of Chicago 
give evidence that, in a considerable pro- 
portion of cases, the retirement of teachers 
does not provide the happy results which 
the early proposers of pension systems 
envisioned. The study suggests that (1) 
numerous retired teachers, especially men, 
are unhappy because retirement is a ter- 
rific letdown from an active and useful 
life, (2) that the income in many instances 
is insufficient to carry on at the social level 
to which teachers have been accustomed; 
(3) that there are difficulties arising from 
new relations with family members, les- 
sened health and strength, and general 
adjustments to old age. Unquestionably, 
the “letdown” referred to occurs in men 
and women who are chronologically 65 
years of age but who in physical and 
mental vigor are not ‘‘aged”’ in the social 
workers’ understanding of this term and 
whose situation the law was not intended 
to meet. On the other hand, the third 
group of complaints arise from the situa- 
tion common to people who are approach- 
ing senility and who are deservedly re- 
tired under a wise public policy. 

From the standpoint of public interest 
there are serious losses in the retirement 
of able and efficient and 
teachers who are suddenly cut off from 
work which they could carry on with com- 
plete 
Some method of tapering off the service 





administrators 


success for some years to come. 


these 
should and can be found. Part-time work, 


and the responsibility of people 
consultation with their successors, special 
types of in-service training and guidance 
activities, offer opportunities for utilizing 
the experience of persons above the legal 
age for retirement. Such a tapering off of 
activity difficulties 


and may create problems of relations with 


may not be without 
new incumbents in supervisory and execu- 
The fact that diffi 
culties will occur in some situations is no 


tive positions such 
reason for not setting up plans 
The 
nuated 
of the emerging problems of retirement 
and old age. If the average length of life 
is to continue rising and social security is 


situation of the 
teacher deserves 


entire superan- 


attention as one 


to be assured as a fixed and valuable ele- 
ment in our total social scheme, the happi- 
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ness of all older people must be assured 
at least so far as earthly existence can be 
made happy. The school group can hardly 
expect to meet this problem alone. It is 
of general concern to all agencies inter- 
ested in the total welfare of the aged; it 
should obtain ideas and help from social 
workers, medical and health organizations, 
cultural groups, and above all the church. 
It is hard to conceive of intellectual and 
emotional adjustments, changed social and 
family status, medical care that will be 
accepted as satisfactory, without a grow- 
ing spiritual life which will supply the 
worship, the certain hope, and the calm 
resignation that religion alone provides. 


THE BUILDING SITUATION 


THE school plant situation has not im- 
proved materially during the first six 
months of 1948; in fact, the continued rise 
in costs has placed the communities which 
cannot put off construction, in worse pre- 
dicaments than they were a year ago. The 
December, 1947, estimates of 7.4 billion 
dollars needed for elementary and _ sec- 
ondary school construction will have to be 
revised upward if the costs continue to 
rise as they have during the first six 
months of 1948. The U. S. Department 
of Labor index was 193.0 during March, 
as against 177.5 during the same month 
of 1947: the Engineering-News Record’s 
index of building construction costs as of 
June 1, 1948, was at the all point high 
of 333.8; while the American Appraisal 
Company index for building costs was at 
the unprecedented point of 481. 

How long or how far the present upward 
trend will 
able to predict. If the government fore- 


continue, no one seems to be 


casts for a further rise in living costs of 
3 to 5 per cent by the end of the year 
are correct, the tendency of building costs 
is likely to follow the same pattern. What 
reaction the results of the national elec- 
tions will have on prices in general, even 
with a Republican victory, remains to be 
seen. 

In view of all the uncertainties, it would 
that make the 
interests of the and the 


the basis of 


seem school boards must 


children social 
values to their communities 
decisions on school building projects. Well- 
planned and adequately equipped school 
plants are the only possible means oi en- 
abling teachers to do effective jobs of in- 
The 


teachers’ salaries must be duplicated for 


struction. sacrifices made to raise 
adequate school plants if the gains of 
improved teaching are not to be lost. It is 
a reflection on the total American apprecia- 
tion of the importance of education for 
the continued growth of democracy that 
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three years after the end of the shooting 
war we have done so little to correct the 
extremely bad shortages of school building 
space and the growing deterioration of 
school plants. If the states and localities 
do not wake up to the responsibility 
federal encouragement will be needed. 


INTERPRETING THE SCHOOLS TO 
THE BOARD AND THE COMMUNITY 


THOSE who are inclined to criticize the 
administrators of the nation’s schools 
usually question the educational qualifica- 
tions of the individual members of the 
board of education. They look for higher 
standards of intellect, learning, and ex- 
perience in the management of a school 
system; they unconsciously expect the 
board members to have a general knowl- 
edge of some educational theory and ad- 
ministrative procedures. 

Approaching the subject in its general 
aspects, it becomes clear that the indict- 
ment is not well founded. The citizens 
who consent to serve as members of a 
board of education are laymen and usually 
represent the several board occupational 
groups — labor, business, and the profes- 
sions — with reasonable completeness. 
They are representative of the community 
under our representative republican sys- 
tem. The proof of the value of this method 
of school control is found in the efficiency 
with which the schools of this country are 
conducted. 

The question is sometimes asked whether 
the means of interpreting the school, its 
mission and purpose, and the ultimate ob- 
jectives to be obtained through it is suffi- 
ciently emphasized. There can be no ques- 
tion that the average member of the 
school-administrative body is brought into 
touch with phases of school life and with 
the general import of popular education to 
fit him for this task. 

Nearly every state in the Union en- 
courages State, 
regional, and county. Representatives of 


school-board conventions, 
the state department of public instruction 
and 


drawn from and 
universities, as well as local school officials, 
their these 
gatherings. The school board associations, 
especially in the Middle West, are rapidly 
self- 
education of their membership, and _ for 


educators colleges 


are making contributions to 


becoming powerful means for the 
the carrying on of state-wide programs of 
school improvement. 

Besides, the 
access to an abundance of helpful litera- 
ture. Nearly every school office library 
has volumes which deal with school-ad- 
ministrative problems. The answer to spe- 


school-board member has 


cial and intricate questions is always found 
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when needed in current magazines and 
publications devoted to the government of 
the school system. Every superintendent 
worth his salt is able and anxious to answer 
any questions. An illustration of the local 
school administrators’ anxiety to inform 
the board and to obtain co-operation in 
the solution of educational problems is 
found in the special policies meetings heid 
in some communities. As the Glencoe, IIl., 
“School Board Letter” puts it, these meet- 
ings “are held so that the board members 
participate in the determination of educa- 
tional policies—as well as of fiscal and 
other policies in the administration of the 
school system.” 

But, coming back to the 
membership of a board of education, it 
may be said that every member thereof 
brings the best of his own experience in 
his calling or career to the service of the 
school-administrative task assigned to him. 
rhe questions of policies, projects, and 
departures arising in the administration of 
a school system must be convincingly ex- 


composite 


plained to him by the professional execu- 
tives. The board member’s duty is better 
carried out by the exercise of competent 
general judgment and common sense un- 
derstanding than by technical learning in 
educational administration. 


LABOR AND EDUCATION 


‘hrough education we must give to labor 
in improved status and a new philosophy. We 
must teach the rewarding nature of work 
both in its economic aspects and in its psy- 
chological aspects. Leisure is not without its 
ompensations. But these compensations do 

‘t compare with the enduring satisfactions 
of serviceable work well done; of work which 
ims the fullest abilities of men and women 
ind makes them partners in creation. Educa- 
tion must never be partner to the idea that 
inv honest labor can be looked down upon; 
those who labor are any less entitled to 
respect and just reward than those who direct 
their labor. — John W. Studebaker 


INTELLIGENCE — A PRACTICAL 
DEFINITION 


The word intelligence comes trom 
between) and legere (to choose), and means 
hility to discriminate. It is the faculty by 
hich one knows the beautiful from the ugly 

permanently valuable from the transient 

good from the bad, the better from the 
Intelligence is the power to 
survey things and one’s relationship to things 

h objective disinterestedness, undirected 
by prepossession or prejudice. By exercise of 
things as they 
the moment they are 
crowds which shout 
us. — Bernard Iddings Bell 

+ 

It is the teacher’s duty to help every pupil. 
Che least attractive, the most troublesome, 
the least able deserve the most help 

A good teacher builds character 
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telligence one learns to see 
re, rather than as for 
steemed to be by the 
iss-judgments at 
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The School's Opportunity in 
Strengthening Family Life 


Elaine Exton 


The moral, intellectual, and economic well- 
being of our country depends in no small 
measure on how the families of the nation 
fare. What happens day after day in the 
homes of the nation has spreading conse- 
quences for the country as a whole and for 
its international relations. It is in the home 
that the individual learns to become first an 
acceptable family member, later an acceptable 
community member and citizen. In families 
where each member is respected and learns 
to respect others and to share in decisions, 
children participate in democratic practices 
that are carried over into their relations with 
other groups. Irrespective of changing condi- 
tions outside the home, the family continues 
to be the core and basic unit of American 
democracy. 


The Family — Cradle of Democracy 


Discussing this relationship at the National 
Conference on Family Life in Washington 
recently, Dr. Stanley P. Davies, general di- 
rector of the Community Service Society of 
New York, said: “Utilizing the family, as 
indeed we must, to condition children for the 
kind of leadership and citizenship upon which 
the salvation of the world depends, is at best 
a long, slow process. The goal of our 
efforts to develop the kind of individual who 
can strengthen our democracy and _ secure 
world peace is unchanging. It remains in the 
family.” 

Dr. Brock Chisholm, executive secretary of 
the Interim Commission of the World Health 
Organization, further defined this function of 
family life in an address before the National 
Health Assembly on May 1, 1948, in which he 
stated: “The business which outweighs all 
other values in the world, is the business of 
rearing children. This has the greatest im- 
portance. The world will be what the chil- 
dren of the next generation make it . The 
responsibility of parents and teachers of 
young children is to show children in their 
own persons and in their own habitual pat- 
terns the kind of citizenship that will make it 


possible for the human race to survive in the 
future 
“If the child is developing soundly, he very 


soon develops i relationship or potential re 
lationship to other members of his community 
which at first is smal 
family If he continues sound develop 
ment, he will assume the same pattern in 
regard to the community, the local commu 
nity. He will find his father, mother, relatives 
ind elders concerned the conditions in 
the community He will 
in admirable 
responsibility 
the community A 


] ] 
develop 


very only his own 


ibout 
earn that this is 
taking 
at are needed for 
little later he may 
if he is developing soundly, a rela 
tionship with wider 
province his nation 


pattern, this pattern of 
: ‘ 





horizons, his state, his 
There is an ab- 
solute necessity in the future for people who 
will assume responsibility for the welfare of 
the human race, everything, not just locally 
not just nationally, | 


but for the whole human 


race. It is this pattern, if showed to children, 
toward which they may develop and toward 
which it is to be hoped that enough of them 
may approach soon enough, that is the only 
hope of survival of the human race for an- 
other generation or so.” 


The Need for Family Unity 


In numerical terms alone the family repre- 
sents a significant segment of American life. 
As reported by the U. S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, approximately 94 per cent — 132.8 mil- 
lion persons — of the 142.1 million people in 
the civilian population of the United States in 
April, 1947, were members of some 36,240,000 
families comprising two or more related per- 
sons. About 6 per cent (7.9 million persons) 
were “individuals” not in families, while about 
1 per cent (1.3 million persons) were inmates 
of institutions. 

Current divorce and delinquency rates, 
however, warn of divisive influences that 
cripple and destroy family life and signal for 
deepened efforts to preserve family happiness 
and counteract adverse factors in modern 
living so that American homes can success- 
fully discharge the compelling responsibilities 
demanded by the circumstances of our times. 

In general, during the 80-year period, 1867- 
1947, divorces tended to rise more steadily 
than marriages. The number of divorces 
granted each year exceeded the figure for the 
preceding 12 months with 10 exceptions. A 
comparison of figures from the United States 
Bureau of the Census and the National Office 
of Vital Statistics show that over this 80-year 
span marriages and divorces increased at a 
greater rate than the population of the nation. 
Both attained record heights in 1946 when the 
population was about 4 times as large as in 
1867. Concurrently, marriages were more than 
6 times as numerous — an estimated total of 
357,000 in 1867 compared with 2,285,539 in 
1946, while divorces were more than 60 times 
as numerous—9937 in 1867 as against 
613,000 in 1946.2 

Moreover, crime on a nationwide basis con- 
tinues on the upswing according to the FBI 
whose show that boys and girls 
under 21 were being arrested at the rate of 
10,000 each month in the first half of 1947 
ind that in the United States that year a 
crime, whether by an adult or a juvenile 
delinquent was committed every 18 
seconds. 

Reviewing this disheartening situation FBI 
Chief J. Edgar Hoover reports: “I have 
noticed that there is something lacking in the 
home life of most youngsters who violate the 
law. Even the delinquents who are from ap- 
parently normal homes are victims of parental 


statistics 


being 


The number of marriages dropped to an_ estimated 
mil the number 
1947 The peak divorce 


innot ni 


of divorces to an estimated 450,000 
figure for 1946 probably 

considered typical since it reflects the fact 
ing the war 


that years many marriages involved 
could for the most part neither su 
nor be sued for divorce during the period of hostilitic 
Tt resulted in 


servicemer! who 


a damming up of divorce actions and a 


quent increase in such suits when it became possible 
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neglect. . The greatest thing we, as indi- 
viduals, can do for ourselves and for our 
country, will be to keep our families to- 
gether in peace and happiness.” 

On the basis of a four-year study of 110 
criminal offenders, ranging in age from 14 to 
45, and 200 members of their families, Dr. 
David Abrahamsen of Columbia University’s 
Department of Psychiatry recently declared 
that “more than the economic or social posi- 
tion of the family, the emotional relationship 
between parents and children influences char- 
acter development.” “Our experience proves,” 
he said, “that family tensions, even of a 
subtle nature, breed criminals. Homes where 
there is bickering and nagging cause children 
to tighten up with resentment and hostility, 
resulting in their rebellion against authority 
and responding to the will of the gang.” 


National Conference on Family Life 


To discuss affecting American 
family life today and spell out ways to 
strengthen American families and achieve 
“better family living for all” 125 national 
lay and professional organizations with a 
combined membership of about 40 million 
persons — including the National Education 
Association and the American Council on 
Education — sponsored a fact-finding Confer- 
ence on Family Life in Washington, D. C., 
May 5-8, 1948. This was attended by some 
900 delegates, representing social workers, 
businessmen, labor leaders, lawyers, doctors, 
ministers, housewives, home economists, and 
magazine editors as well as college professors, 
school teachers, and students in many parts 
of the nation. 

Under the general supervision of Dr. Ernest 
G. Osborne, professor of education at Colum- 
bia University, committees of specialists pre- 
pared preliminary reports in advance of the 
conference on these ten important areas affect- 
ing family life: Community Participation; 
Counseling and Guidance; Economic Welfare: 
Education; Health and Medical Care; Home 
Management; Housing; Legal Problems; Rec- 
reation; Social Welfare. In addition, reliable 
statistical information was assembled from 
various official sources on such topics as the 
decline in family size; composition of con- 
temporary families; trends in marriage and 
divorce; family incomes, expenditures, and 
living standards; educational levels achieved 
by family members; the housing shortage. 

Working papers summarizing these studies 
were dispatched to delegates prior to the 
Conference and provided background for dis- 
cussions carried on in 29 separate section 
groups that met simultaneously on three occa- 
sions to consider the needs and problems of 
the family during consecutive stages of its 
development through the early, middle, and 
later years of family life. To focus the atten- 
tion of homemakers and of specialists in many 
fields on family questions and obtain a cross 
section of their thinking, about 30 delegates 
representing the varied professional, labor, 
lay, religious, and civic organizations partici- 
pating in the Conference were assigned to 
each section group. During the conclave, re- 
port meetings based on the ten area studies 
and _ general addressed by 
authorities were also held. 

At the closing session Eric A. Johnston 
president of the Motion Picture Association 
of America and chairman of the Conference. 
proposed that the delegates take steps on their 
return home to establish Community Councils 


problems 


sessions leading 
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on Family Life to co-ordinate the activities of 
existing local groups whose work relates to 
family living. The Conference itself adopted 
no formal recommendations. However, its 
secretariat will refer the findings of the indi- 
vidual action and report meetings to the 
appropriate participating agencies for study 
and for translation into such programs of 





and local levels as 


action at national, state, 
these organizations deem advisable. 


Some Educational Implications 

The importance of education in raising 
American marriage and family life to a higher 
level of success and satisfaction was recog- 
nized by Conference participants. One of the 
working papers, “Dynamics of Family Inter- 
action,’ suggests: “We must look forward 
and work toward the day when preparation 
for family living in the broad sense is a 
definite part of every educational program 
from nursery school onward and when prepa- 
ration for marriage in the more specific sense 
is an integral part of every high school and 
college curriculum. Successful marriage 
and family life must cease to be merely a 
by-product of our educational system and 
must become one of the major objectives.” 

As the U. S. Office of Education’s Con- 
sultant in Family Life, Dr. Muriel Brown, 
said: “The ability to be a good member of 
a family and finally to be able to take leader- 
ship in establishing and maintaining one’s own 
family is one of the most important goals for 
education.” 

Delegates were in general agreement that 
the need for family life education is basic and 
continuing for all people and that schools 
should give greater attention than in the past 
to developing a comprehensive program of 
education for family living that starts in the 
preschool, is continued at each level, and 
encompasses classes for parents-to-be as well 
as other adult educational activities that will 
help parents to be more effective family mem- 
bers themselves and better able to impart 
sound information and attitudes to their 
children 
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School Preparation for Family Living 

Among the specific recommendations con- 
cerning education for marriage and family 
living submitted to the National Conference 
on Family Life by committees of well-known 
educators were the following: 


At the Elementary School Level 


1. Elementary education should be extended 
downward to provide through parent-teacher 
planning educational services for nursery and 
kindergarten children. Activities to help parents 
in their responsibility of guiding the education 
of children in the home before school entrance 
should include consultation service and parent 
education classes. 

2. Homelike surroundings, authentic life situa- 
tions, and worth-while group experiences should 
be provided as a background for interpreting to 
the growing child his own developing emotions 
and capacities, and aiding him to understand his 
family and friends well enough to get on with 
them. 

3. Teachers should help children look at their 
own home backgrounds objectively and to ap- 
preciate the things that are unique and of value 
in being a family member. One profitable ap- 
proach to the improvement of family life at the 
elementary level is through helping parents study 
childhood experiences in relation to personality 
development. 

4. Activities should be planned in such a way 
that children will have many occasions for prac- 
ticing human relationships. Schools that have 
provided special projects for older elementary 
boys and girls to work with children in kinder- 
garten and primary grade groups have found 
that these activities help the older children be- 
come aware of human relationships and_ that 
often their personality difficulties in their own 
group have been solved as a result of the new 
insights that come from these experiences. 

5. With the composition of the family unit as 
it is today many children do not get to know 
younger and older children except as the school 
arranges programs for children of different ages 
to play and work together. Pupils of elementary 
school age should be offered opportunities to do 
things with younger children and high school boys 
and girls should be given a chance to work with 
elementary children on special projects. 

6. Experiences in the home should be drawn 
into classroom work. Also, fathers and mothers 
can be brought into the school program through 
activities that furnish opportunities to share their 
hobbies, interests, and abilities with the children 
in such fields as music, painting, gardening, spe- 
cial collections, and so forth. Through this means 
the child learns that his parents have status out- 
side the home and in school and community 
affairs which increases his pride in belonging to 
his family group. Children should also have a 
chance to learn about the work which their 
parents do outside the home as a way of be- 
coming acquainted with the larger social rela- 
tionships with which they eventually must make 
adjustments. 

7. Closer co-operative relations between home 
and school should be encouraged by school ad- 
ministrators. If homes and schools are really to 
be working partners in education, they must 
accept mutual responsibility for (1) developing 
co-operatively the educational goals for their 
communities, and (2) working together to inter- 
pret the meaning of these goals and to secure 
the facilities in home, school, and community 
for carrying them out. 

8. Educational facilities should be made avail- 
able year round and adequate supervision fur- 
nished for children during out-of-school hours, 
holidays, and summer months to provide safe 
activity centers that in general promote sound 
child health and development and afford oppor 
tunities to have fun and to acquire wholesome 
habits of health and self-reliance. 


(Concluded on page 60) 
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* This hew RC \ l6mm Sound Projector Was designed and 
engineered as an ALL-PURPOSE projector to cope with 
today’s teaching demands and curriculum overload. It 
speeds up the learning process, makes it more effective. 


The RCA “400” brings professional quality projection 
to your sound and silent films. Screen images are much 
more brilliant, have greater contrast and definition. 


Voices, music and sound effects are reproduced with 
dramatic realism and superior tonal quality. Enjoy 
sound or silent projection by merely turning a knob. 


first in sound ... finest in projection | 





Designed, Engineered and 
Produced for America's Schools © 


SOUND AND VISUAL PRODUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMDEN, N.J. 


In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 
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Teachers prefer the RCA “400” because of its sim- 
plicity of operation and film protection advantages. The 
RCA “400” is the easiest of all sound projectors to 
thread. Lighter weight makes it readily portable for the 
varying needs of your audio visual program. 


SEE IT...HEAR IT! 


Before you buy any projector, proof-test the RCA 
400" with your own sound hims. For illustrated bro- 
chure and name of nearest dealer—write: Sound and 


Visual Products, Dept. 1G-V, RCA, Camden, N. J. 
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Jconomical School Building 
Operation Through Maintenance 
Schedules Lee L. Eve’ 


Several years ago, while attending the 
summer sessions of an eastern university, 
the author and his family subrented an 
apartment which carried with the lease a 


maid to do the weekly cleaning. After observ- 
ing the work of this maid for several times, 
and noting that she never varied the proce- 
dure, the question was asked why she always 
did it the same way. In her own way she 
stated the 
work jest itself and you can 
do it in no time at all.’ While her precept 
may not produce exactly that result, Mary 
was right: Having a plan 
difference between being 


reason, “If you has a system 


about does 


does mean the 


“covered up with 
half done work and being ahead of the jobs 
of cleaning and maintenance 

The very nature of organization 
lends itself admirably to scheduling mainte- 
nance work and cleaning operations. The 
activities of the school day run according to 
a predetermined and fixed schedule with little 
or no variation, hence it is comparatively easy 
to plan the cleaning schedule of janitors 
around it. The school term is so placed in 
the year that the vacation season is the ideal 
time from the standpoint of weather to do 
the many maintenance and repair jobs that 
face the building and superin- 
tendent of a school system. 


S¢ hool 


grounds 


Clean Up and Keep Clean 

The nature of the work of operation, so 
far as janitor work is such 
that detailed daily performance is an essen- 
tial. To be effective janitor work must be 
efficiently done each day, thus keeping the 
buildings clean and _ healthful 
The impression gained by parents, children 
and visitors is formed by what they see any 


concerned, is 


consistently 


day they come and go about their business 
with the school. “Spurts” of 
not give the right impression; 
sistently good work can do this. To secure 
results then, cleaning must be done carefully 


cleaning will 


only con- 


consistently, and regularly. 

The total picture of plans for maintenance 
work should be carefully thought through 
before budget making each year. Questions 
which must be asked, and which depend upon 
policy, are: (1) Will the regular janitorial 
staff be employed full 12 
used during the 
maintenance? (2) Will it be 
contract for any of the 


and engineering 
months and summer in 
necessary to 
because of 
What inter- 
vals of time will be allowed for the painting 
schedule of 


work 
difficulty or specialization? (3) 
rooms —two, three, or four 
years? (4) What is the condition of the school 
property at the present 


time, including the 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Crown Point, Ind 


buildings and furniture? After these questions 
are answered funds for the maintenance 
schedule can be provided and earmarked for 
the respective jobs to be done. 

In setting up the actual schedule of work 
there are several general principles which will 
serve as guides for procedure. Only the most 
important are listed; others will 
themselves as a school system works at the 
problem 


suggest 


Principles for a Maintenance Schedule 
The first and most important of these is 
the health and safety of the children who 
use the property involved 
schedules which permit sweeping when chil 
than 15 
minutes before use by the children can be 
Main- 
tenance work during the time when school is 
in session creates a safety hazard 

The second principle is that the work be 
as near as possible so that it helps 
rather than hinders the educational program 
Routine schedules can be planned to fit into 
the time schedules of the 
should be allowed 
authorized by the building principal 

The third principle is that the 
schedule must be set up so the work will be 
time. A 
cleaning of 
and gymnasium floors. If the hall 


school Cleaning 


dren are in the rooms or closer 


questioned from the health standpoint 


done 


school program; 


variations only when 


general 


good 
halls 
floor is 
at the proper time, just after chil- 
dren have come in from outside play, dust and 
grit will be kept out of the finish of the hall 


done at the most effective 


illustration of this is the 


( leaned 


floor and carrying dirt to other parts of the 
building will be minimized. To be effective 
gymnasium floors must be cleaned before the 

after it has 


mats and gym clothing are 


starts: started dust is 


class 
created already 
soiled, and the value of the cleaning is prac- 


Wor y\dwork and 


painted before they begin to deteriorate 


tically nil roofs must be 


The fourth principle, which seems to be 
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Modern government has reached proportions 
which call for the best minds and greatest com- 
petence that can be obtained. The career idea 
in government calls for the fullest development 
of the potentialities of the younger public serv- 
ants, who will eventually succeed to the higher 
posts. Human government, as Alexander 
Meiklejohn says, has become “human under- 
standing in action.” To leave education out is 
therefore to leave only action, devoid of under- 
standing. The public service must be filled with 
those who possess the maximum of human 
understanding to begin with, and must be sup- 
plied with the means of expanding that under- 
standing and of stimulating and keeping it up 
to date. That is where education comes in. — 
Eldon L. Johnson. 
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of major importance, is that of having clean- 
ing and maintenance done so it will cause 
school property to present the best possible 
look to the citizens of the community and 
those who visit the school premises. It is a 
distinct compliment to the planning of 
maintenance when the citizens of the com- 
munity can bring visitors to the school 
premises. Well-maintained buildings and 
grounds have a public relations value that is 
clearly evident in communities where good 
maintenance is practiced. To those 
munities have not practiced good 
maintenance, it offers worth-while possibilities 
for creating confidence and 
the school 


com- 
which 


civic pride in 


Help in Making and Following 
a Schedule 

As the specific schedule is drawn up for 
either maintenance or janitorial work it is 
very important that the people who will do 
the work have a voice in setting up the 
schedule. They will know the practical prob- 
lems and will be able to supply valuable 
information on the time required and the 
difficulties encountered. When they have 
helped make a schedule, the plan becomes 
an obligation to be followed and lived up 
to; when it is imposed from above it has 
a tendency to set up possibilities for “it won't 
work” comments and excuses for not follow- 
ing the schedule as outlined. In the case of 
a janitor it is very important that the sched- 
ule provide for some “free” 
time 


or unscheduled 
a cushion to absorb 
repair 
assistance to 


This will serve as 
unexpected 
furniture or 


cleaning, jobs, moving 
teachers in work 
lor special occasions. When the specific sched- 
ule has been made for a janitor, all personnel 
involved, principal, teachers, and children 
must be made to understand that the janitor 
has certain things to do and that he cannot 
be called upon, without due notice and con- 
sideration, to help with special or extra tasks 
It the daily or weekly schedule is to be of 
any value it will have to be protected: this 
is an obligation of the person responsible for 
the supervision of the maintenance and jani- 
torial force. 

No attempt is made in this discussion to 
set up or give an example of specific sched- 
ules. Local conditions and each educational 
program will determine what the most effec- 
tive schedule will be for a specific situation 
After experiment 
period of three or four weeks 
the supervisor of 


observation and over a 
a janitor and 
janitorial work should 
a schedule that will be reasonably 


effective and workable. 


arrive at 


Good maintenance and operation schedules 


will be economical in terms of money and 
smooth co-operation of personnel; they offer 
unlimited opportunities for creating a feeling 
ol pride in and respect tor the schools of a 
community by its citizens, patrons, and stu- 
dents, time spent in studying present practice 
and careful organization 


work will pay 


for effective future 
rich dividends to any school 
system 
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Underdeck view: the strength of steel 


SOS 


non-skid deck finish—show 
seat installation 


—_ 


Underdeck exit ramp detail 


PERMANENCE 
APPEARANCE... 


PITTSBURGH-DES MOINES 


Site Dock 
RANOSTANOS 


These modern Grandstands satisfy the most exacting requirements 
for effective outdoor seating accommodations, and are long-term 
assets to school plant facilities. 

Illustrating the advantages of Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Deck 
Grandstand construction is the pictured unit—one of two built 
recently for the Mt. Lebanon, Pa., school system. Sturdy steel deck, 
supports, and press box assure safety and permanence. Properly- 
spaced seats, aisles and ramps provide comfort and traffic efficiency. 
Sound design creates handsome appearance and complete flexibility 
for future additions. 

Write for the story of P-DM Unitized Steel Grandstand Construc- 
tion, in our informative brochure. You'll find it a real planning aid! 


ITTSBURGH - DES MOINES STEEL CO. 


Plants at PITTSBURGH, DES MOINES and SANTA CLARA 


Sales Offices at: 
PITTSBURGH — 3429 Neville Island DES MOINES —928 Tuttle Street 


NEW YORK— Room 996, 270 Broadway DALLAS — 1228 Praetorian Building 
CHICAGO—1219 First National Bank Building SEATTLE—519 First Avenue, South 
SANTA CLARA, CAL.—618 Alviso Road 
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The KEYSTON 


A flexible device for developing more 
effective seeing — quicker and more 
accurate perception, wider visual span, 
faster recognition, and increased speed 


and comprehension in reading. 


140 leading reading clinics 
and 1000 school systems 


use it. 


Economical: 








Ihe old-style projector carried only one ex 


posure — the Keystone Overhead Projector makes possible 
from 6 to 16 exposures of numbers, words, phrases, ol 


sentences. 


It takes very little time — fifteen minutes a day, two days 


a week. 


Reports on studies or other information sent upon request. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Meadville, 


1892—PRODUCERS OF 


SINCE 


Pa. 


SUPERIOR AIDS 


VISUAL 

















® Wittarp E. Gostin, who resigned recently as super 
intendent of schools in Minneapolis, will become u 
perintendent of schools at Pasadena, Calif., as of July | 
1948. Dr. Goslin, who is president of the American 
Association of School Administrators for the year 1948, 
resigned because of his disagreement with the com- 
munity attitudes toward education. He will succeed Dr 
John A. Sexson, who is retiring from the superintendency 
of Pasadena to become executive secretary of the California 
Association of Public School Superintendents 

®& Dr. W. W. Carpenter, professor of education at the 
University of Missouri, Columbia, has obtained a leave of 
absence to go to Tokyo, Japan, to serve for two years as 
educational finance officer on General MacArthur’s staff 
Dr. Carpenter will serve in a civilian status with the 
Civil Affairs Division of the U. S. Army and will be 
assigned to the general’s headquarters to confer with the 


Japanese Ministry of Education officials and other Japanese 
ducational authorities in planning long-range changes in 
the school finance structure 

> JAMES H. PeELiey Px rtland, Ore., has been elected 
associate superintendent of schools at Lincoln, Neb. His 
election is for a three-year term, with a beginning salary 
of $7,000 

®& Guy CartTer has been elected superintendent at 
Mansfield, Mo., to succeed B. | Burks 

® Maurice R. Corson, of Lincoln, Neb., has _ been 
elected superintendent at Cambridge, to succeed Calvin H 
Reed 

®& The U. S. Office of Education has announced three 
additions to the staff of the Division of Secondary Edu 
cation. The new staff members are JoHN R. LuUDINGTON 
who is the new specialist for industrial arts; LEONARD M 
MILLER, specialist for counseling; and Dororny M 
MEREDITH, specialist for social sciences and geography 
® Rarpu C. M. Frynt, formerly assistant director of 
the Division of Central Services of the U. S. Office of 
Education, has been promoted to the position of executive 
assistant to the Commissioner of Education, succeeding 


Kenneth O. Warner. Lane C. Asx has been appointed to 
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ucceed Mr. Flynt as assistant director of the Division of 

Central Services 

® Cuartes C. NEwMAN, of Marshall, Ill., has accepted 

the superintendency of the Edgar County Community 
Unit No. 2 at Hume. The Edgar Unit is a new district 
omprising 3 high schools, 3 town schools, and a num- 

ber of rural schools 

> ( 4. Harnes, of Luton, Iowa, has accepted the 

superintendency at Cromwell, where he succeeds H. ( 

Wiseman 

® Rarpuw E. Joriurre, of New Richmond, Wis., has 

been appointed head of the department for the reorganiza 

tion of school districts in Wisconsin 

&> J. P. Younc, of Carroll, Iowa, has been elected 
uperintendent at Columbus, Neb 

®& PD. Reep McGer, of North Branch, Mich., has been 

elected superintendent at Benzonia 

& J]. E. Darton, of Sheldon, Iowa, has been elected 
uperintendent at Coleridge, Neb 

®& Frep Hort of Boscobel, Wis., has accepted the 
superintendency at West Bend, where he succeeds M. G 
Batho 

® Harry J. Eastman, of Forest City, Iowa, has been 

elected superintendent at Vinton 

&R. B. Carey, of Gering, Neb., has accepted the 
superintendency at Bellevue 

® Wayne Moore, of Bloomfield, Ind., has accepted a 
position as social science teacher at the Tucson Junior 
High School, Tucson, Ariz 

®& Cart A. ParKeER has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Flat River, Mo., to succeed W. A. Deneke 

® Lewis Bean, of Pawhuska, Okla., has been elected 
superintendent at Westville 

® Cuartes Hann, of Rake Iowa, has been elected 
superintendent at Zearing 
®& H. Doy_e FRAME 

the superintendency at Pierson 

& Howarp J. SPICKNALL, of Villisca, Iowa, has accepted 
the superintendency at Bedford 

> \\ \ Erpe, of Washington, Iowa, has accepted a 
sition as principal of the high school and dean of the 
hunior ollege at Fort Dodge 

& WwW. P. Pickett, of Vidalia, Ga has accepted the 
iperintendency at Winder, where he succeeds H. hk 
Adams 

& Supt. W. F. Jounson, of Spencer, lowa, has been re 
elected for a new three-year term 

> Supt. Hartanp L. R. Pascuat, of Fort Madison 

Towa, has been re-elected for 


Emmetsburg, Iowa, has accepted 


a three-year term, with a 
salary increase of $1,000 
® Charles B. Park, for the 


past nine years superintend 
ent of school of Mt Pleas 
ant, and associate director 

teacher training at Centra 


Michigan College of Educa 


tion, was recently elected 


tendent ol chool it 
Bay City, Mich., on a three 
year contract 
Mr. Park was superintend 
ent at Reading, Mich., nin 
years prior to his nine-year 
tenure it Mt Pleasant 


He will start his Bay City 
position July 1 and will ad 


minister fifteen elementary 
school two high schools 
and a junior college 


& Super. Ep Wituiams, of 
Colorado, Tex., has been re- 


Charles B. Park 


elected for the next year 
> Don Farmer, of Erie, Kans., has been elected super 
intendent at Florence, to succeed Harold W. Smith 
eH I BoLten, of Meadville, Mo., has accepted the 
superintendency at Pilot Grove 
® Supt. Dave Puiuips, of Chandler, Okla., has been 
re-elected for the next year 
&> G. E. Watkins has been elected superintendent at 
Paola, Kans 
> Dr. Austin Core, formerly assistant principal in the 
high school at Richmond, Ind., has been elected principal 
of the high school at New Albany, Ind. Dr. Cole holds 
a bachelor’s degree from Ball State Teachers College 
obtained his master’s degree from Peabody College, and 
his doctorate from Columbia University 
® GLEN StanciirF, of Aledo, Ill., has accepted the 
superintendency at LaHarpe 
> Ecmer E. Fiscuer, of Wethersfield, Ill., has accepted 
the superintendency of the Woodhull, Alpha, Rio com 
munity system at Alpha 
& Eari H Prace, of Reed City, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent at Tecumseh. He succeeds W. L 
Berkhof 
® Metvin Farvey has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Anthon, lowa, to succeed C. J. Johnston 
who has accepted a position at Bloomfield 
> Joun Boruett, of Eaton, Colo., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Yuma 
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EVERETT ADJUSTS ADMINISTRATIVE SALARIES 


The Everett, Mass., school board has amended 
the salary regulations re-establishing the differ- 
entials between the salaries of administrative and 
regular teachers. Under the new policy the maxi- 
mums of executive teachers are based propor- 
tionately on the maximum of classroom teachers, 
which is now $3,500. Under the schedule, super- 
vising elementary principals of large buildings 
and two-building districts will receive $1,300 
more than classroom teachers, or $4,800. Super- 
vising elementary principals of 9- to 13-room 
buildings will be paid $3,500 plus $800, or $4,300 
Over the $3,500 classroom teachers’ salary, teach- 
ing principals in 4- to 8-room buildings will 
receive $300; directors in Class A, $1,300 addi- 
tional; assistant directors, $700 additional; direc 
tors, Class B, $400; department heads, $600; head 
teachers, $1,500; special teachers of remedial read 
ing, $200. The maximum of a supervising ele- 
mentary principal of a large building, or $4,800, 
is the basis for the salaries of high school execu 
tives. The maximums of junior high school 
principals ranges from $5,200 to $5,900; for a 
senior high school principal from $5,500 to 
$6,200; vocational high school principal is paid 
$4,800 plus $1,000 or $5,800. The schedule which 
becomes effective September 1, provides increases 
prorated over a two-year period 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


© Joliet, Ill. The school board has reappointed 

) teachers, with average increases of from $450 
to $500 for the year 1948. The schedule provides 
i top salary of $4,100 for teachers holding a 
master’s degree, and $3,800 for those having a 
bachelor’s degree. 

® Marlboro, Mass. The school board has set a 
minimum of $2,000 as the salary for new teachers 
in the grammar school. The salary for new teach 
ers in the elementary schools is $1,800 

® Boston, Mass. The school board has adopted 
the equal pay schedule, giving increases to 2500 
women teachers. The increases which total $1, 
$40,000, are retroactive to January 1, 1948 

® Parsons, Kans. The school board has given 
$10 per month increases to all teachers for 1948, 
which amounts to $120 per annum for regular 
teachers, and $90 per annum for emergency 
teachers 

® Higginsville, Mo. The school board has voted 
salary increases of 10 per cent for all teachers 
® Manhattan, Kans. The school board has 
approved flat $200 increases for members of the 
teaching staff. Payment of teachers will be on a 
12-month basis in 1948. 

> Ansonia, Conn. The school board has adopted 
a new salary schedule, effective in September, 
giving both grade and high school teachers their 
maximum salary within four years. Elementary 
teachers will receive a minimum of $2,400 and 
a maximum of $3,600. High school teachers will 
be paid a maximum of $4,060. 

® Junction City, Kans. The school board has 
given salary increaSes to teachers and administra- 
tive employees, effective in September. The in- 
creases amount to $150 per year for educational 
employees, with an additional $50 for those not 
now at the top of their pay schedules. 

> The West Aurora, Ill., school board has re- 
vised its salary schedule, which calls for a be- 
ginning salary of $2,500 for college graduates 
without previous experience. For teachers holding 
a master’s degree the maximum will be $3,800 for 
elementary teachers and $4,200 for high school 
teachers 

® Murphysboro, Ill. The township high school 
board has revised its salary schedule, raising the 
minimum trom $2,100 to $2,400 for 1948. A 
$50 increase is given each year of service up to 
ten years, and increases are given for work to 
ward advanced degrees. Teachers performing ex 
tracurricular duties will receive extra compensa- 
tion ranging from $50 to $150. 
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KEWAUNEE N-I5 CHEMISTRY DESK 


Yes!—that’s the kind of service given your order for Kewaunee’s 
N-15 Chemistry Desk. Expanded production in the Kewaunee 
plant makes it possible for you to anticipate your future plans— 


now! 


The N-15 is a masterpiece of expert craftsmanship in fine mate- 
rials. Custom-built quality—yet economy priced, due to Kewau- 


nee’s “cut-cost” line assembly plan. 


Functional design makes the 


N-15 thoroughly practical and efficient for year-in, year-out use. 


Send your order now—while you can get immediate shipment! 


N-15 CHEMISTRY DESK—Length: 12' plus sink; Width: 54”; 
Height: 36"; Made of selected hard wood, finished in Median 
Brown. Top of Kewaunee’s KemROCK. Complete with 5 water 
outlets, 8 gas cocks, 8 air outlets, sink, trap, and lead lined trough. 
Locks on all drawers and cupboards. 


Your inquiry is invited. WRITE — 


Several other designs are now 
in stock—also available for 
immediate shipment. 


5009 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 





C. G. Campbell, President 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


® Bay City, Mich. The school board has ap- 
proved new salary schedules for teaching and 
nonteaching employees, with basic increases of 
from $100 to $300 per year. It has also given 
cost-of-living bonuses of $10 per month for 
custodians and clerks, and $5 per month for 
teachers 


& Columbus, Ga. The school board has given 
increases of from $100 to $200 to all teachers on 
the staff. The increases are based on the amount 
of professional training and the holding of 
degrees 


®& Glastonbury, Conn. The school board has 
adopted a permanent salary schedule for 1948, 
giving teachers with a _ bachelor’s degree a 
minimum of $2,400 and a maximum of $4,000 
over a 15-year period. The salary range for those 
holding a master’s degree is from $2,600 to 


$4,200. The increases add $10,660 to the pay-roll 


cost 


®& Fort Madison, Iowa. A _ teachers’ salary 
schedule has been adopted by the board of 
education, effective for 1948-49, which provides 
a beginning salary for holders of the bachelor’s 
degree without experience of $2,400; for holders 
of 18 hours’ graduate work and no experience, 
$2,500; and for master’s degree teachers without 
experience, $2,600, with a maximum of $3,600. 
An additional $300 is added to each salary on the 
schedule for married men. 

® North Kingston, R. I. The school board has 
approved salary increases for all reappointed 
teachers and janitors. Teachers receiving less than 
$2,000 a year were given $100 increases, and those 
paid over $2,000 were given $50 increases. Full- 
time janitors were given $100 increases, and 
part-time janitors in proportion. 

® Powers, Mich. The school board has approved 
a new salary schedule, giving $350 increases to 
degree teachers, and $250 increases to nondegree 
teachers 
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NEW SCHOOL BOARD 


MEMBERS 


To be elected a member of the school 
board means that your neighbors have 
great confidence in you. So great is their 
confidence in your honesty, your integrity, 
and your ability that they have entrusted 
to you the management and control of their 
most cherished public institution — their 
schools. They have consigned to your 
trusteeship the welfare of their most pre- 
cious possession — their children. Thus, the 
community that has elected you has en- 
trusted you with its future welfare. 


Great Responsibility 

By your acceptance of this responsibility 
you have indicated an interest in the wel- 
fare of the children, of the community as 
a whole and the state and world at large. 
You have agreed to give freely of your 
time and energy, without pay, for the 
public good. 

Most of you have had no specific train- 
ing for this work. If you are to keep faith 
with those who elected you and your com- 
munity you must become a student. You 
must learn from whatever sources are avail- 
able how to perform your duties most 
efficiently. Prejudice and _ preconceived 
ideas must be banished, for you must ap- 
proach all problems with an open mind. 
If you decide all questions as to “What 
is best for the children” and “What is 
best for the community” you will not go 
far wrong. 

As a board member you are a team- 
worker. The people have given power to 
the board as a unit and not to its individual 
members. As an individual you are just a 
good citizen with no power over the 
schools. 

Technically the school board exists only 
when it is in session. It can act only at 
authorized meetings, held according to 
law, and decisions are made only by voting 
in such meetings. 

The people want the board to be a 
deliberative body; its decisions to result 
from conferences, from exchange of ideas. 
This means that members should face all 
school problems with an honest desire to 
arrive at the best possible decision. 

It also means that you should not make 
decisions in advance of meetings. If you 
do, you are not free to develop your judg- 
ment in the light of free discussion of the 
problem with the other members. 


Keep Abreast of Changes 
As a member you will have to make 
many decisions which will challenge your 
best judgment. So the more you know 
about schools and the many changes which 
have taken place in society and in educa- 


tion during the past twenty years, the 
better will be your judgment in making 
decisions. You will learn what your par- 
ticular schools are doing, and what they 
should be doing for the children and the 
community. Also, you will need to be well 
aware of what is going on in other schools 
of the state and nation. 

There will be many personal requests 
coming to you. An excellent answer is, 
“When that question comes up, I’m sure 
the board will consider it.” 

There is no more honorable position in 
this country than that of school board 
member. Its responsibilities are great, but 
they present a challenge sufficient to cause 
the best citizens to enlist in the service. 

Kentucky School Board Journal, Feb- 
ruary, 1948. 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS 


® The Minnesota State Board of Education has 
taken steps to prevent high school students under 
16 from enlisting in the national guard or othe 
reserve units of the armed forces. The board has 
adopted a resolution setting up two steps befor 
an enlistment can be accepted 

1. The student must receive permission from 
his parents and his school board before enlisting 

2. The guard or other unit seeking the enlist 
ment, must require presentation of a birth certifi 
cate by the student. 

The action was taken following scores of pro 


tests from parents and school authorities that 
youths under 16 stood guard duty at South St 
Paul during the recent packing-house workers’ 
strike 


® McPherson, Kans. The school board and the 
city commission have co-operated in the formu 
lation of a supervised recreation program fo1 
the youth of the city. A recreation commission 
of five members has been set up, to include two 
commission members, two board members, and 
one to be appointed by the other four members 
The commission will conduct the program on 
the basis of the one-mill maximum tax levy 
approved by the voters last April 

®& Ottawa, Kans. The school board has voted to 
equip the school heating plants for coal before 
next winter, in order to meet a possible fuel 
Situation. Gas is being used in the elementary 
schools and in some of the high schools, but if 
gas is not available, the buildings will convert 
to coal 


® Brownwood, Tex. The city council and the 
school board have voted to begin a tax revalua 
tion survey for city and school purposes. An 
appraisal firm in Dallas has been employed to 
conduct the survey, at a cost of $11,500, to be 
divided between the city and the schools on a 
basis of 60-40. The firm will set up a new plat 
system, prepare new maps, and make a lot-by-lot 
valuation study. Local appraisers will appraise 
the land values and the appraisal engineers will 
check their findings 





THE TASK OF THE SCHOOL 
BOARD 


I don’t believe that a school superin- 
tendent should be compelled to be on the 
firing line for money to enable him to get 
an equitable salary. That ought to be our 
job. E. E. Sowers, President, Oklahoma 
State School Board Association. 
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®& Houston, Tex. The school board has ruled 
that organized fund raising campaigns in the 
schools will hereafter be limited to the Community 
Chest, the American Red Cross, and the annual 
drive for crippled children. 

®& Tifton, Ga. The school boards of Tifton and 
Tift County have voted to consolidate the city 
and county schools. The proposal has_ the 
approval of Supt. Hanery Banks Allen. 

& Appleton, Wis. The school board has ap- 
proved increases in the salaries of the clerical 
staff of the schools. The beginning salary of 
clerks has been raised from $100 to $115 per 
month, and the maximum from $170 to $185 per 
month, 

& Springfield, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a new policy calling for a consolidation 
of the athletic funds of the three high schools 
and the trade school. The board also voted for 
athletic insurance to cover all students. 

®& Kansas City, Mo. The mayor’s emergency 
school committee has voted to begin a complete 
study of all phases of the city school system 
The study will be on the plan of the citizens’ 
bond committee campaign and will seek to learn 
public opinion on the schools, and what may be 
done to improve them. The committees will be 
assigned to study past, present, and future school 
budgets for the purpose of learning how the 
money is being spent. 

®& New Ulm, Minn. At the annual school elec- 
tion, the voters approved a proposal for the pur- 
chase of a house for the use of the superintend- 
ent. The superintendent will pay rent to the 
school board 

® Athol, Mass. The school board has passed a 
rule that when the school band plays for outside 
events the players are to receive a donation of 
$50. Requests for the use of the band must be 
made to the chairman of the school band council 
® Everett, Mass. The school board has em- 
ployed the engineering firm of Drummey & 
Company, Boston, to conduct a survey of the 
plumbing, heating, and ventilating systems in the 
An appropriation of $2,000 was made 
to cover the cost of the survey. 

& Houston, Tex. The school board has extended 
its iron curtain at “personnel” conferences to a 
lockout of reporters from the board recom during 
these Three reporters and a radio an- 
nouncer were recently locked out from the board 
room 

®& Belleville, Il]. The school board has retained 
Stanley Smith, a manual arts teacher, as main- 
tenance man for an eight weeks’ period during 
the summer months. He will be paid $400 for 
his work 

®& Cumberland, Wis. The school board and the 
city are jointly sponsoring a program of super- 
vised recreation for the summer months, a play- 
ground supervisor and a lifeguard have 
employed 

®& Dubuque, Iowa. The school board has voted 
pay increases for custodial and clerical workers 
Twenty-six custodian-janitors have received in 
creases averaging $340 each, bringing their start 
ing pay to $2,280 per year and the maximum 
to $3,060. Clerical workers were given increases 
of $340 to $360 per year. 

& West Allis, Wis. The school board has voted 
to change to the yearly promotion plan. Begin 
ning next year, no pupils will be admitted to the 
first grade in February. 
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NEW CHARTER EFFORTS 


The board of education of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has made a formal request that the Charter Com 
mission and the City Council submit to the peopl 
of the city a referendum vote for the acceptance 
of a new section on education in the city charter 
The board is asking for a revision of the tax 
clauses so that it may obtain sufficient funds to 
overcome its present tax deficiencies. The lack of 
funds led during the past winter to a strike of 
the teachers and was one of the immediate causes 
for the resignation of Supt. Willard Goslin. The 
be refused to endorse a proposal for a 
graduated income tax as a further source of 
municipal revenue 
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Monroes in their Office Practice courses 
are getting much more than machines— 
they always have available practical 
courses of instruction and handbooks of 
authentic modern practices and methods. 
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Write to our Educational Department. 
Get full description of the Monroe Edu- 
cator; a regular Monroe Adding Calcu- 
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lator made expressly for schools, and 
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J ABOVE: No. 2241 


with upholstered 

seat and plywood 

back. May also be 

had with plywood 
seat 


Contained in the famous IRWIN line of auditorium seating are 


five very attractive, comfortable chairs — ranging from the very 
inexpensive No. 117 with plywood back and seat, to the luxurious, 
fully upholstered but moderately priced No. 3341. All have H-steel 
center standards equipped with direct ball bearing compensating 
hinges. Hence, whether your budget is large or small there's an 
IRWIN Chair that will fit it like a hand in a glove and give you the 

maximum your auditorium seating dollars could possi- 


bly buy 





Write for illustrations and specifications 
Deliveries are being made with reasonable promptness 











TORRANCE CARRIES SCHOOL-BOND ELECTION 


On June 4 the voters of Torrance School Dis- 
trict, Torrance, Calif., approved a bond issue of 
$1,322,000 to finance an enlargement of the 


school plant by 44 classrooms and additional 
facilities. 
On the basis of the schedule of payments 


worked out, the bond issue will cost the taxpayer 
$4.60 on an average home or 46 cents per each 
$100 of assessed valuation. Industry will pay 
85 per cent of Torrance tax bills 

The total program includes 4 classrooms and 
cafeterias and some high school equipment. The 
bonds will be paid off over a 14-year period 
and will cost the average homeowner only $4.60 
the first year and smaller payments after that 


SCHOOL BUILDING RESEARCH PROJECT 
A study of the 
methods of 


newest requirements and 
and construction of school 
buildings has been announced by the American 
Institute of Architects, the Producers’ Council, 
the National Organization of Building Products 
Manufacturers, and the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. The research is to be in charge of Walter 
A. Taylor, director of the Department of Edu- 
cation and Research, A.I.A., Washington 6, D. C. 

It is felt that the new methods of education, 
according to Mr. Taylor, require considerable 
research in the fields of lighting, acoustics, and 
ceiling construction. 
square in size, 
activity 
structed 


design 


Larger classrooms 
seem to be preferable for the 
program, and a study of recently con- 
buildings of the newer types seem to 
be important if the vast school building program 
which is in the offing is to be 
effectively for education 
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HOLD STATE-WIDE CONFERENCE ON SCHOOL 
LIGHTING 

Five electric power companies and a number 
of manufacturers of school equipment recently 
co-operated with Supt. W. L. Miller, in Mans- 
field, Ohio, in arranging and conducting an Ohio 
state-wide conference on school lighting. The con- 
ference, which was held in the Simpson Junior 
High School in Mansfield, drew an attendance 
of about 500 school people, including architects 
and related professions. 

Two rooms in the Simpson Junior High School 
were repainted, redecorated, furnished, and 
lighted according to the Harmon technique and 
were used for observation and study. A notable 
group of authorities covered practically every 
phase of visual work in classrooms, including 
Dr. N. E. Viles of the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington; Dr. D. B. Harmon, Austin, Tex.; 
Dr. E. J. Arnold, of the Ohio Department of 
Education, Columbus; and James M. Ketch, of 
the Lighting Institute, Nela Park, Cleveland. 

Following the conference the equipment was 
turned over to the Mansfield school system so 
that it would be available for observation. These 
classrooms are the only ones in Ohio using the 
special Harmon technique. 


NEW SCHOOL-BOND ISSUE APPROVED IN 
WEBSTER GROVES 

4 $400,000 school-bond issue was approved by 
the voters of Webster Groves, Mo., on April 6. 
The bonds were sold to an investment house, 
at a net interest rate of 1.78, 2.0 per cent, and 
1.75 per cent. The proceeds of the bonds will 
be used for financing new school construction, 
including an elementary school, the 
of one building, and 
playgrounds. 


remodeling 
resurfacing of two school 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 
& The Jefferson County board of education of 
Louisville, Ky., has decided to start work next 
fall on a $5,000,000 building program. The pro- 
gram calls for four high schools and 15 ele- 
mentary schools, to be financed by separate bond 
issues in connection with the letting of each con- 
tract. Architect Fred Hartstern has begun plans 
for the first buildings proposed in the program. 
® Rapid City, S. Dak. The voters have ap- 
proved a school-bond issue of $900,000 for school 
construction purposes. 
® Boulder, Colo. The voters have approved a 
$600,000 bond issue for new school construction. 
& Oklahoma City, Okla. The voters have ap- 
proved a 15-mill operation levy and a 5-mill 
building levy to produce 3 million dollars for 
the schools next year. The 5-mili levies and added 
bond issues will provide some 9 million dollars 
for buildings now needed. It is estimated the 
building levy will produce $727,272. The extra 
15 mills will provide $2,250,000 of the amount 
needed to operate the schools 
®& Tucson, Ariz. A $3,276,000 bond issue for 
the Tucson School District No. 1 and High School 
District No. 1 has been approved by the voters. 
The money will be used to build new schools, to 
alter and add to existing buildings, to provide 
furniture and equipment, and to purchase addi- 
tional school sites. 
® Fort Scott, Kans. The school board has re- 
ceived a report from an insurance representative 
suggesting that the insurance coverage on school 
buildings and contents be increased 60 per cent. 
The suggestion was made because of the advance 
in property valuations. The total value of school 
properties was set at $1,035,000, as compared with 
$645,000 in 1943. 
® Cape Girardeau, Mo. The school board has 
ordered a 50 per cent increase in insurance cover- 
age on the school buildings to offset the rising 
cost of replacement in event of loss by fire. Under 
the 50 per cent increase, the amount to be writ- 
ten on the buildings will rise to $1,395,000, and 
on the contents to $78,750. The increase in the 
insurance means that the board will be compelled 
to pay premiums amounting to $2,200. 
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Mass. The school 


board in 


& Boston, 
riding the veto of the mayor, has decided on a 
school budget of $22,426,344 for 1948-49. To the 


over- 


taxpayer, the final action means an additional 
$2,361,336 will be needed for the support of the 
city schools in 1948, or an increase of approxi- 
mately $1.62 on the city tax rate. The major 
item of the veto was a $454,000 fund for salary 
readjustments to follow an anticipated teacher 
reclassification. Items included in the budget, 
over the mayor’s objections, were $5,300 for a 
building inspector and a construction engineer in 
the school building department, and $2,400 and 
$4,400 for reclassification salary adjustments of 
vocational guidance and physical education in- 
structors. Another item of $8,800 was retained in 
the budget for administrative personnel reclassi- 
fication. 

® Houston, Tex. The school board has called 
for a two-cent increase in the school tax rate for 
1948, making the rate $1.27 per each $100 of as- 
sessed valuation. The increase which will produce 
$150,000 will be needed to take care of addi- 
tional expenses in the way of interest on bonds 
sold in May. 

® Beloit, Wis. The school board has approved 
three budgets for 1948 totaling $1,388,112 for 
the operation and maintenance of the city schools 
The new budget is an increase of $190,000 over 
the amount for 1947, 

® Gary, Ind. The school board has decided to 
put all school employees handling school funds 
under a blanket bond. Covered by the bond for 
a total loss of $10,000 will be the school auditor, 
the purchasing officer, the stockroom clerks, the 
cafeteria employees, teachers and clerks handling 
funds of school organizations and activities. The 
premium on the bond will amount to $478 per 
vear 

The board received a report from Supt. Charles 
D. Lutz, giving some comparative statistics on 
the outlay for instruction in 1946-47, which 
showed that Gary’s school cost was the lowest 
of eight large cities in Indiana. Gary’s average 
cost was $95.43. The highest cost was $127.70 in 
East Chicago. Indianapolis and Terre Haute both 
had a cost of $108, and South Bend, $109.97. 

® Norwalk, Conn. The school board has ap- 
proved a budget of $1,595,846 for the school 


vear 1948-49. Of the total, $1,265,574 is for 
salaries of school employees. 
® Houston, Tex. The school board has ap- 


proved a budget of $13,912,785 for 1948-49. 
® The Kansas Association of School Boards has 
proposed a new school finance plan to replace the 
present county levy, state aid, and support laws. 
The plan would require $22,000,000 to $24,000,000 
to finance. Under the plan, classroom units would 
be basic in a formula which also takes into 
account total enrollment and teacher training. 
County and state funds would be distributed on 
this classroom unit basis. If the county fund could 
provide $3,000 per classroom unit, the state would 
furnish the difference. 
® Cuero, Tex. The school board has voted to 
adopt the state equalization method for financing 
the schools. By going under the state aid plan, 
the school district will receive three benefits. First, 
teachers will receive full salaries based on expe- 
rience and training. Second, the schools will be 
able to add five or six teachers as specialists in 
the fields of music, physical training, and play- 
ground work. Third, the state will balance the 
budget, paying the difference between the teach- 
ers’ Salaries and the expense of operating the 
schools. The new program will not increase the 
local taxes but it will be possible to obtain more 
money for improvements to the school plant. 
® New Orleans, La. The public school lunch 
department made a profit of more than $5,000 in 
March and erased losses which caused a school 
ird investigation early this year, according to 
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No. 780 
INDIVIDUAL 
OPERATION 
WARDROBE 


Showing a 4-door unit, each 
door individually operated, 
with blackboords and met- 
al chalk trays mounted to 
doors. Furnishings include 
hat and coat racks with two 
shelves, three hook strips 
and double prong hooks. 
Note complete accessibility 
of racks; absence of floor 
track, 


Richards-Wilcox No. 780 Receding 
Door Wardrobe is designed to meet the 
requirements of every classroom. Extreme 
flexibility of design permits a series of 
pupils’ sections only, or combinations in- 
cluding bookcases, supply cabinets and 
teachers’ wardrobes. Each double-door 
section accommodates up to 24 pupils, de- 
pending on door widths. Offset door pivots 
extend to rear under racks, permit doors 


a report on school lunches submitted to the 
school board. The $5,329 profit raised the de- 
partment out of the red and showed an operation 
profit of some $400 through March of this year. 
Mrs. Evelyn Markel, lunchroom director, reported 
that economies were being effected at the time the 
investigation was started 

& Almost $40,000,000 worth of property in 
Nebraska now is paying nothing toward the sup- 
port of the schools of the state, according to a 
survey by the State Department of Public In- 
struction 

The property 
which 


is located in 239 school districts 
levied no tax during the 


1946-47 year 
Department spokesmen estimated a return of 
about $360,000 if the average 0.06-mill levy 


had been applied. 
Twenty-three of these school districts have had 
no school in operation and no contracts for in- 
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Receding Door Wardrobes 
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to recede into wardrobe leaving entire 
entryway unobstructed. Position of doors 
when open prevents contact with black- 
boards*—no smudging or soiled one. 

R-W School Wardrobes are available 
with either individually or multiple-oper- 
ated doors to accommodate any specified 


number of pupils. Your nearest R-W 
branch office will gladly furnish complete 
details. 


*Blackboards or corkboards optional. 


OVER 68 YEARS 





struction for five years, the department said, 
and in 11 districts no tax has been levied for 
that long. The survey revealed that the enroll- 
ment in elementary districts has dropped 47 per 
cent during the past 25 years, whereas the num- 
ber of school districts decreased only 2 per cent. 
> Santa Fe, N. Mex. Budgets totaling $1,217,322 
have been approved for the Santa Fe city and 
county schools for the next fiscal year. The city 
budget totals $702,535, the county, $474,787. _ 
® Tucson, Ariz. Tentative budgets totaling 
$3,380,737 have been approved for 1948 by the 
high school and School District No. 1. The 
budget for the high school totals $1,063,002. or 
an increase of $127,369 over 1947. The budget 


for the school district shows an increase of 
$364,247 in administration and instruction ex- 
penses. 


®& Tulsa, Okla. An estimated budget of $4,233.- 
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We are interested in the following furniture as checked: [[] Chemistry Laboratory, [1] Biology ) 
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Tables, [] Physics Tables, [|] Drawing Tables, [1] Library Furniture, [_] Domestic Science Furniture, 
[] Instructors’ Desks, [] Storage Cases, [_] Storage Shelves, and [_] 


(ADDITIONAL ITEMS NEEDED 


Name 


Address 


>) 


198 has been adopted for School District 22 for 
the year 1948-49. The largest item is $3,000,000 
for teachers’ salaries. 

®& St. Louis, Mo. The finance committee of the 
school board has prepared a tentative budget of 
$20,196,312 for the operation of the schools in 
1948. Departments seeking the largest increase 
were the building department, which asked for 
$5,286,615, and the instruction department which 
requested $11,969,939. The salary setup calls for 
an estimated $465,456, while added teachers will 
cost $253,600. 

® New York, N. Y. The fuel bills for the city 
school system have been reduced by $2,628,676 
in a six-year period, despite rising prices and 
extended use of buildings, as a result of a new 
fuel-management program. Harold D. Hynds, 
superintendent of the Bureau of Plant Operation 
and Maintenance, in his report for the 1946-47 
heating season, declared that the program con- 
served 248,936 tons of coal and 5,598,818 gallons 
of fuel oil in the six-year period, with a saving 
of $2,369,567 for coal and $259,109 for oil. All 
but fifty of the city’s 750 school buildings are 
being heated with coal. 

Among the measures taken by the Bureau to 
conserve fuel have been in-service training courses 
for custodians, checking of temperature-control 
systems, frequent efficiency tests on boilers, con- 
tinuous inspection of heating surfaces and others 
The schools maintain a temperature of 68 to 70 
degrees in classrooms, offices, and auditoriums, 
and 65 degrees in gymnasiums, shops, corridors, 
and staircases 
® New Haven, Conn. The school board has 
asked tor $16,410,000 for the period from 1949 
to 1954 in order to carry out construction and 
renovation plans, acquire sites, and build new 
high schools, Plans are being made for eight new 
elementary schools and a new junior high school 
> President Truman, speaking to boy students 
at Girard College in Philadelphia, May 20, 1948, 
said that the financial situation of the public 
school system is disgraceful and that they were 


lucky to be receiving more individual attention 
than the average American student. In the present 
day, he said, the public schools are so over 
crowded that there are instances where the 
teachers are not able to call their pupils by 
name because they have so many and they don’t 
have a chance to learn who they are. The Presi 
dent said the world is living in the greatest age 
in history an age of opportunity. He urged 
the boys to just carry on with the opportunity 
around them 

®& Austin, Tex The school board has ear 
marked another $610,000 of its building fund for 
renovations and additions to six elementary 
schools. The action brought construction ex 
penditures for 1948 to $2,205,000. It is estimated 
that by 1950 about $5,000,000 of the $7,140,000 
bond money allocated to the ten-year building 
program will have been expended. The four 
remaining years will leave only $500,000 a year 
available for new construction. Based on 1946 
costs, the board anticipates that it will be 
short more than $1,300,000 in funds to complete 
the construction program 

® The school board of Little Rock, Ark., has 
sold $1,000,000 worth of school bonds to two 
banks and an investment company. The bonds 
were voted by the citizens for the construction 
of new school projects 

® Fargo, N. Dak. The voters have approved a 
school-bond issue of $2,000,000 


® Fort Madison, Iowa. The board of education 
has purchased additional ground adjoining the 
present athletic field for additional community rec- 
reational tacilities and for a future high school site 
The board has employed the architectural firm of 
Keffer & Jones, Des Moines, to prepare plans 
and specifications for two additions to elementary 
schools, to be completed in August, 1949 

® Bartlesville, Okla. The school board has sold 
$425,000 worth of school bonds to a Kansas City 
bank. The bonds bear interest at the rate of 2.126 
per cent and will be retired over a period of 
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Retter use the coujzon! 


By using the coupon below 
you can achieve a short-cut to 
information about the particular 
needs of your school. No need 
to write a letter. We will an- 
swer your request by 
mail. 


return 


At left is illustration of an 
installation of Laboratory Furni- 
ture made by Walrus at the 
Eastern State Teacher's College 
in Charleston, Illinois. 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DECATUR ILLINOIS 


twenty years. The bonds were voted recently 
for a city-wide school building program 

®& Albion, Neb. The school board has voted to 
erect a new high school building to house a 
cafeteria, an auditorium, and gymnasium facili- 
ties, and to cost $361,000. A special election has 
been called to vote on the bonds 








School Lands and Funds 


The Oklahoma State Supreme Court has the 
duty to maintain the state’s policy of segregating 
white and Negro races for the purpose of educa- 
tion so long as it does not come in conflict with 
the federal constitution. Sipuel v. Board of 
Regents of University of Okla., 190 Pacific re- 
porte! 2d 437, Okla. 


School District Government 


The courts may not intervene to control mat 
ters in discretion of administrative bodies, such 
as school boards, in the absence of a showing ot 
an abuse of discretion. — White v. Jenkins, 209 
Southwestern reporter 2d 457, Ark. 


School District Claims 


In an action against a school district and a 
playground supervisor for injuries sustained when 
a child was struck by a truck on the schoo! 
grounds, the instruction that the school district 
was not liable for any negligence of the super 
visor, if the supervisor was working only for the 
city in playground and recreation department, 
was not an error as unduly limiting the school 
district’s responsibility for the supervisor’s negli- 
gence, where the evidence did not disclose that 
the supervisor acted under orders of the school 
district or was an agent, servant, or employee of 
the district Smith v. Harger, 191 Pacific re- 
porter 2d 25, Calif App 
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Where calculating is a business in itself . 
MORE BURROUGHS CALCULATORS 


bee USED THAN 


Take Workman Service, Inc., of Chicago, New 
York, Minneapolis, Seattle and Los Angeles, 
for example. This firm provides a calculating 
service to more than 3,400 business concerns, 
handling overloads and peak period work. Cal- 
culating is Workman Service’s stock in trade. 
Naturally, they have tested a// calculators to 
find the fastest, most accurate and most efficient. 
It is especially significant that like other such 
firms, Workman Service uses Burroughs Calcu- 


lators almost exclusively. What a telling endorse- 


ANY OTHER KIND... 





ment for the greater speed, accuracy and 
simplicity of Burroughs Calculators! 


Workman Service’s preference for Burroughs 
Calculators is repeated in thousands of corpo- 
rations and businesses of all sizes throughout 
the country. As a consequence, operators 
trained on Burroughs Calculators are equipped 
to fill an important need of today’s business. 
You provide your students with a valuable 
employment asset when you help them to 
become familiar with the operation and 
advantages of the Burroughs Calculator. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 






EASIER TO LEARN 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S BURROUGHS 


BURROUGHS CALCULATORS 


FASTER TO OPERATE 
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ri FOR CLEANER WASHROOMS 
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No. 5-SF Pedestal Model Hand Dryer 


| i Laundry expense 
{@ Fire hazard 
i Clogged plumbing 


4 Spreading of contamination 
and disease 


Sani-Dri electric hand and hair dryers will keep your 


washrooms clean and litter free at 15‘: 


old-fashioned drying methods. 


Gani- Dei 


ELIMINATES: 
| 4 Soiled litter 
ie) i@ Empty cabinets 


Easy and inexpensive to install 


Write for: Brochure 1082 for complete information about 


Sani-Dri electric hand and hair dryers. 


Brochure 1093 about chairs and 
cafeterias or school lunch rooms. 


tables 


THE CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY COMPANY ¢ 
} IRON, BRASS, AND ALUMINUM CASTINGS FOR THE INDUSTRY 
748 School Street 


for 


less cost than 


Gani- Dri 
INSURES: 


@ Attractive, clean washrooms 
i~ Continuous, automatic drying service 
4 Complete sanitary service 


4 Thorough drying 





North Chicago, Illinois 


No. 6 SF-W Hair Dryer 





NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS TO GAIN 215,000 
BY 1961 


The upsurge in the number of births in New 
York City between 1941 and 1947 —an increase 
of 242,000 as compared with any corresponding 
seven-year period in recent years —is sending a 
tremendous wave of additional enrollment 
through the schools. This wave which has al 
ready started in the primary grades, is expected 
to sweep into the third to the sixth grades 
within a few years, and by 1961 and 1962 will 
swamp the facilities of the junior and senior 
high schools. Eventually it will pour into the 
city schools an aggregate of 215,000 additional 
pupils — 25 per cent above the present register, 
which will bring up the problem of school con 
struction and the need for 90 new schoo's in 
the elementary division. 

The picture of the effects of population growth 
upon the city school system was presented to the 
school board by Supt. William Jansen and Asso 
ciate Supt. George F. Pigott, Jr., chief of the 
Division of Housing. Supt. Jansen estimated that 
there would be a need for about 6000 additional 
classes in the elementary schools alone. In time 
some 1600 more teachers will be needed in the 
junior high division and 1040 in the kinder 
garten, making an aggregate gain of more than 
9000 teachers in the entire system 


FINDINGS OF THE NATIONAL TEACHING 
FILMS SURVEY 


Lack of sufficient suitable films is today one 
of the biggest single obstacles in the path of 
school use of motion pictures This is one con 
clusion in a “report to educators” on a three-year 
Teaching Films Survey. The study also reviews 
the experience of the publisher group in producing 
three experimental teaching films with the co 
operation of the Motion Picture Producers As 
sociation 

Following are some of the “key conclusions” 
of the report 


1. The market for films designed solely for 
school use is today only a rather small market 
It is concentrated in large cities and a small 
number of film-lending libraries 

2. It will probably double in size in the early 
1950’s but the increase will come mainly in ele 


mentary schools 

3. Much of the present lack of good films can 
be met by a continuing output of “by-product” 
films and subsidized films 

4. The estimated average expenditure in a large 
city school system for audio-visual education will 
be $18,000 in 1948-49. 

5. Large cities spend an average of $117 per 
projector per year for the purchase of films. Small 
communities rely mainly on rental libraries 

Lack of usefulness for teaching is the main 
criticism leveled at school films by teachers. Some 
films were found to cover too much ground, to 
be tiresome, and to lack significance 


PHILADELPHIA SOLVES BUILDING PROBLEMS 


Plans which will slash $67,000 from the cost 
of the proposed Rhawnhurst elementary school 
have been approved by the Philadelphia board of 
education. At the meeting several board members 
referred to bids submitted as “excessive and out 
rageous.” The contract was finally awarded to 
McCloskey & Co. with the understanding that all 
unnecessary expenditures be eliminated. The 
building may be ready by September, 1949. 

The board also voted to discontinue the city’s 
12 child welfare centers. Last year when the 
board took the same action city council voted 
to provide additional funds 

Priority will be given a new senior-junior high 
school in Mayfair despite some public agitation 
in South Philadelphia for a replacement for the 
two schools there. This was disclosed with the 
advertising of bids for the Mayfair building, 
which is planned as a $5,000,000 project, and as 
the largest single public school plant in the city. 
The site is a 46-acre plot and construction may 
take two or more vears 


The board was also informed that the day two 
new elementary schools in the northeast section 
open they will be overcrowded. This is antici 
pated by school authorities, who say that school 
accommodations are so far behind the building 
and population increase that the board is still 
seeking sites for other schools in the same area 

The elementary school now under construction 
at Tyson and Horrocks streets has been under 
way for more than two years. This school and 
another on Castor Avenue, which may be ready 
by early fall, will be immediately fiiled to ca 
pacity the day the doors are thrown open. On 
top of this, part-time sessions may still have to 
be continued in the older schools — Carnell and 
Allan 

Add B. Anderson, board business manager and 
secretary, said that sites are needed for at least 
two more elementary schools for the area 


SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


The school lunch program for 1948-49 has 
been assured. On the date of going to press, the 
Senate-House conferees agreed on a $75,000,000 
appropriation, an increase of $10,000,000 over 
the original House bill. 


MR. BRUNER GOES TO MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

H. B. Bruner, of Oklahoma City, Okla has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Minneapolis, Minn., 
to succeed Willard Goslin, and has accepted. A graduate 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, he holds an 
A.B. degree from Central College, Missouri, and an A.M 
degree from Missouri University, and was given a Ph.D 
degree by Columbia University in 1925. He was an in 
structor in Missouri schools for several years and was 
superintendent at Lathrop, Mo. in 1916-1917; acting 
Arkansas; superintendent at 
Okmulgee, Okla. 1918-1924; and associate 


rector at Teachers College, 1924-1925. He served as a 


professor of education § in 
research di 
member of the state committee on penal schools in New 
York, and is an active member of the N.E.A., and the 
American Association of School Administrator 
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We 


Now — Reap the Benefit 
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an Say No More 


We have emphasized the menace to the pupils’ health in 
the use of soiled, oftentimes disease-laden textbooks — 


We have stressed the need for keeping down expenses by 
making books last one to three years longer — 


We have urged the proper discipline of pupils in the han- 
dling and care of textbooks — 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


FOR ALL NEW BOOKS — AND THOSE 


Miles C. Holden, President 





Publications for 
School Business Executives 





Status of School Housing in 220 School 
Systems, 1947-48 


Pape +7 pp., 50 cents. Research Division, National 
I it Association, Washington 6, D. C 

4 study of schoolhousing in 220 systems in cities over 

) population, taking up age of school buildings 

rowded conditions in 125 school systems, number 

f pupils housed in portable, rented, or obsolete build 

ng nedian cost per cubic foot and per square foot 

f school buildings of various types of construction; and 

new buildings, additions, and alterations needed in 191 

school systems. The report shows that 144,476 pupils are 


housed in temporary space; of these 61.7 per cent are i 


portable buildings, 4.0 per cent in rented space, and 
34 per cent in obsolete buildings. Of the 220 citie 
reporting, 54 reported some half-day sessions, largely in 
t wer grades; grade 1 pupils attend half-day sessions 
in 41 cities; grade 2 in 31 cities; and grade 3 in 
cithe At least 193 of the 220 school systems reported the 
need of new buildings, additions, or alterations which 
have not been completed or contracted for. The data 
how that in 191 cities 635 elementary schools, 121 
high schools, and 128 senior high schools are still 
needed. A total of 933 buildings should have additions 
and | ) are in need of alterations. The table of build 
ing der contract indicates a confusing range of pre 
ot costs, ranging from $2.08 in West Allis, Wis 
to 58 cents in Los Angeles beth undoubtedly special 
Our School Buses 
( piled by Robert W. Eaves. Paper, 12 pp., 15 cents 


National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W 
Washington 6, D. C 

rt pamphlet, developed by the National Commissior 
N.E.A., is designed to encourage ac 
efficient, and 


or ifety of the 
economical school bus 
ransportation. It includes the statistics on national and 
number of buses 


lor Sale 


tate mileage, costs, riders, and schools 
serve Some general suggestions are given on the sele 
ind training of drivers and bus construction and 


nance 


Free 


Samples 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 





The Interrelation of School and Large 

Scale Housing 

By Mortimer Cassileth and David Goldwasser 
3} pp., 39 plates. Division of Housing and Business Ad 
ministration, board of education of New York, Brooklyn 

=. 

New York City has been, and is at present, the scene 
These bring into a 


Paper 


of large scale housing enterprises. 
neighborhood hundreds, and even several thousands, of 
families and cause considerable difficulty in schoolhous 
ing problems which the school board must solve with 
extremely rapid dispatch. Each type of housing project 
ranging from multi-storied buildings to one 
and = two-family 


involves a different type of problem. Some are in old 


apartment 


houses and even temporary buildings 


slum areas where old schoolhouses must be _ replaced 
tthers are in partially built-up sections where there are 
comparatively new schools with vacant classrooms; still 
‘thers are in entirely new subdivisions where the school 


plant must consist wholly of new structures. For all 
these projects in the five boroughs of the city the Division 
of Housing and Business 
rection of Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, has undertaken ex 


tensive neighborhood surveys so as to make the greatest 


Administration, under the di 


possible use of existing school buildings and to limit the 
new construction to actual needs. The purpose has been 
to study all aspects of the current situation in school 
population and to plan for the ultimate permanent 
situation 

The present booklet shows, by means of maps and 
tatistical tabulations, how 40 odd distinct situations, for 
aS many projects, have been worked out. It is interesting 
to note that in spite of the vast size of the total un 
dertakings, the new buildings planned, the expansion of 
buildings, and the remodeling of old structures have been 
worked out for 


children and the adult 


complete educational service of both 


community and for complete 


economy 


A Calendar of College Activities, 1948-49 
Compiled by John H. McCoy 
Occidental College, Los Angeles 41, Calif 
This revision of a book issued in 1947, has been com 
pletely rewritten and enlarged to include a special section 
on alumni and fund raising work. The book contains 
suggestions for a well-balanced public rela 


Paper, 49 pp., $2 


day-by-day 
tions program, together with a complete bibliography con 
taining books and pamphlets on 


administration, public 


lations work, and other subjects 


IN GOOD CONDITION! 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Principals of high schools particularly will find the 
outline useful; many of the ideas suggested for colleges 
are equally adaptable to high schools 


Tax Institute Book Shelf 

Published by the Tax Institute, 150 Nassau St., New 
York 7, N. ¥ 

This bibliography 
a list of public finance periodicals, and a 
classified list of tax and technical magazine articles which 
have appeared from December, 1947, to March, 1948 
inclusive 


includes a directory of tax services 


carefully 


Income of the Nonfarm Population, 1948 
Compiled by the Bureau of the Census. Paper, 25 pp 
Series P-60, No. 3, June 3, 1948, of the Bureau of the 


Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 25 


D. ¢ 

his report shows the average (median) earnings of men 
in civilian employment, residing in nonfarm areas in 1946 
as compared with women. The data relate to size of place 


type of family and age of head, number of children under 
18, occupation of civilian earner, income and rent, tota 
money income, age of wage-earner, and years of schoo 
completed 


A Guide for Charter Commissions 

Compiled by Dr. William Anderson. Paper, 36 pp 
Published by the National Municipal League, 299 Broad 
way, New York 7, N. ¥ 

4 guide intended to indicate what a good city charter 
should contain. It includes considerable accumulated ex 
perience on how to proceed in order to achieve sound 
decisions on vital matters of government, popular control, 
objectives, and scope of charter 


A Guide to Community Organization for Fire Safety 
Paper, 12 pp. The President’s Conference on Fire 
Prevention, Federal Works Building, Washington 25, D. ( 
Suggests a program of co-operative action in which 
schools are to play a part 


Internal Migration in the United States: 

April, 1940 to 1947 

Compiled by J. C. Capt, director of the Bureau of the 
Census. Paper, 29 pp. Bulletin No. 14-Ser. P-20, April 15 
1948. Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C 

This report which presents detailed migration data fo 
the civilian population of the United States, shows that 
70 million persons in April, 1947, were not living in the 
same house in which they had lived April 1, 1940 
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A POWER COMPANY CO-OPERATES 
WITH SCHOOLS 


Believing that school children and their 
teachers are entitled to good seeing conditions, 
the Kansas Gas & Electric Company, with 
headquarters in Wichita, drastically reduced 
the school lighting rates in 1945 so that 
schools could add more lighting units or 
replace outmoded equipment without increas- 
ing the cost of electric service. The company 
realized that such a reduction probably would 
hold its total revenue from school lighting 
at about the same level as formerly. An 
increased amount of electricity could be de- 
livered with a wealth of additional light at 
no increase in the monthly bills if the 
school boards could finance improved lighting 
equipment. 

Statutory limitations in most of the towns in 
the K. G. & E. territory made it impossible for 
many of the school systems to improve lighting 
by adding more lights and buying more current 
to operate them. Yet with the inducement of 
lower rates school people might be encouraged 
to find ways and means to finance the new 
equipment necessary to better lighting. And that 
is just about the way it is working out 


Facts Given School Boards 

When the reduced rate was approved by the 
State Corporation Commission, K. G. & E. trained 
its engineers to present facts about 
school people throughout its territory, which ex 
tends roughly from Arkansas City on the south 
to Newton on the north and from Kingman on 
the west to Pittsburg on the east, an area of 
about 6000 square miles in southeastern Kansas 
The company serves about one hundred cities 
and towns within these limits. To benefit from 


seeing to 





the new rate, Pittsburg, Kans., has passed a bond 
issue which has made it possible to raise lighting 
levels from as low as one foot-candle to a 
minimum of 30 foot-candles of glareless light 
throughout its schools, and is using 70 per cent 
more current than formerly but at no increase 
in cost because of the lowered rate. 

Throughout the territory the company’s lighting 
engineers have been carrying on an educational 
campaign to demonstrate basic facts about better 
seeing and to dramatize what they actually find 
in local schools by surveys of the lighting 
conditions. 

The film “Light Is What You Make It” sets 
the stage. A typical presentation opens with facts 
about the new rates which are much lower than 
normal commercial rates for comparable purposes 
Comparisons show the amount the had 
been spending for electric current under the old 
and demonstrate that much wattage can 
be “liberated” by the new rate to improve seeing 
conditions as can find means to 
install improved equipment. The company engi 
neer shows that on a specific day in 
room in a specific school a survey revealed light 
ing conditions as too low, the light 
frequently from a dangling glaring bulb or bulbs 
Then by rheostatic control the lights in the room 
where the meeting is held are dimmed to the 


board 
rates 
school boards 


a specific 


coming 


same level as found in the schoolroom and the 
board gets firsthand knowledge about the dif- 
ficulty of studying under such bad conditions 


Surveys Offered 

The company 
survey of the system to determine what 
is needed. They will prepare an estimate of costs 
as well, and they make the practical suggestion 
that if the budget will not permit complete re 
lighting the school officials may at least improve 
the rooms where conditions are worse and then 


representatives offer 
schoo] 


a complete 


* 


ee 


The Assembly Hall tested about 40 foot-candles at the desks 
farthest from the windows. 
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make gradual improvement in other rooms as 
budgetary funds become available. 

A school board, realizing that K. G. & E. has 
in substance made a “gift” of perhaps a hun- 
dred thousand kilowatts (because of the lower 
rates) is inspired to take advantage of such 
opportunity. A survey is now in progress in 
Wichita to determine the cost of completely re- 
lighting the 700 classrooms of the city’s school 
system. Several lighting installations have already 
been made for the purpose of selecting desirable 
fixtures for ultimate installation. Showing that 
the smaller towns are also interested, Maize, 
Kans., passed a bond issue of $5,000 by a vote 
of 65 to 10, to allow complete relighting and re- 
wiring of the 1l-room school building. This was 
completed in March, 1948. Cheney, Kans., also 
voted a bond issue for relighting the high school 
building and the work has been completed. 

These with other reports of advancement 
toward better seeing indicate that the reduction 
of rates by K. G. & E. and the promotion of 
better lighting will eventually be a true “public 
service” for the benefit of physical and mental 
development of school children throughout the 
K. G. & E. territory. 


PURCHASING AGENTS TO BE STUDIED 


4 national survey of the responsibilities and 
salaries of public purchasing agents has been an- 
nounced by the National Institute of Govern- 
mental Purchasing. The work will be carried on, 
according to an announcement of President W. 
Z. Betts, by a committee which is to report to 
the National Conference of NIGP in New York 
City, in October. 

David Joseph, of New York City, is the di- 
rector of the survey and more than 1200 public 
purchasing agents for states, municipalities, and 
school districts will be approached with a com- 
prehensive questionnaire. The study, it is ex- 
pected, will reveal facts of great importance to 
purchasing agents themselves and to the govern- 
mental units which they serve. 

SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

School building contracts were let in 11 states 
west of the Rocky Mountains during the month 
of May, 1948, for 9 school buildings, to cost 
$2,075,924. An additional project in early stages 
of development was reported, with 


cost of $259,491. 


an estimated 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


During the month of May, 1948, school bonds 
were sold in the amount of $52,779,039. Sales 
in California amounted to $12,230,300; in New 
Jersey, to $2,651,000; in North Carolina, to 
$4,162,000; in Ohio, to $3,558,000; and in Texas, 
to $14,490,000. During the same period short- 
term notes and refunding bonds were sold, in 
the amount of $994,000 


SCHOOL SUPPORT 


Dr. A. J. Stoddard, superintendent of Phila- 
delphia’s public schools, has expressed approval 
of what he termed President Truman’s drama 
tization of the “disgraceful financial support” of 
public schools 

Commenting on an address made by President 
Truman at the centenary celebration at Girard 
College in Philadelphia, Dr. Stoddard said: 


“The President was speaking of disgraceful 
financial support of the schools rather than of 
the schools themselves. He was referring to 


public schools generally, including certain sec- 
tions of the country where low financial support 
with its disgraceful consequences is a matter ol 
national concern 

“If we in Philadelphia were to spend as much 
per pupil in the public schools here as is the 
case in New York City, our budget would need 
to be increased $16,500,000. As compared with 
Chicago the increase needed would be $8,800,000 
(The recent total budget adopted by the board 


of education in Philadelphia was $45,000,000.)” 
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TRY WEATHERALL Water 


Resisting Self-Polishing Wax in 


lobbies and traffic areas where snow 
and water are frequently tracked in. It cuts down mop- 
ping, keeps floors looking brighter, prevents penetration 
of moisture. Protects the surface from wear with a tough 
coat of “armor.” It's pure carnauba wax and is safe on 


all floors. Write today for sample. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC, 


Huntington, Indiana 


THE SCHOOL’S OPPORTUNITY IN 
STRENGTHENING FAMILY LIFE 


(Concluded from page 44) 


Other Recommendations 


In material prepared for the National Con 
ference on Family Life and at the Washington 
meeting many additional suggestions were 
made concerning ways in which the nation’s 
schools can contribute to family welfare and 
democratic living. These include: providing 
adequate vocational guidance and personal 


counseling programs—especially for teen- 
agers; enrolling an equal number of boys 
and girls in homemaking classes; planning 


school buildings for greater community use; 
sponsoring family recreation projects ranging 





Toronto 


from occasional “family nights” at the local 
school to highly organized programs of family 


group activities; furnishing a home visiting 
recreation consultant — similar to the visiting 
teacher — to help parents introduce more rex 


reational activities in family life 
+ 
WHAT SCHOOL BOARDS ARE DOING 


The school board of Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
decided to limit the number of civic and philan 


thropic causes in which the schools shall be 
allowed to co-operate. The number of projects 
in which children are asked to participate has 


interfered with the work of the schools 

The school board of Houston, Tex., has de 
creed that, whenever members of the school per 
sonnel are under discussion the newspaper re- 
porter shall be exciuded from the meeting. Recent 
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members to 
prove harmful 


board 
may 


experiences have caused the 
decide that unwise publicity 
to persons under discussion 

The school committee of Worcester, Mass., has 
agreed upon a new rule whereby school principals 
employed in the future must hold a college degree 
The rule will not apply to those principals now 
employed in the schools 

A motion introduced in the school 
Lowell, Mass., to give three teachers, widows, 
first chance at appointment has been defeated 
The names of the teachers were placed at the 
bottom of the list of applicants. 

The school committee of Newport, R. I., has 
changed its rule governing entrance to the first 
grade from five vears and five months to six 
vears. The age for the kindergarten was changed 
from four vears and three months to five vears 

The school board at Tyrone, N. Mex., has 
obtained a room in the county jail to accommo 
date a class of twenty students and a teacher 

The school board at Austin, Tex., has ap 
pointed a citizens’ advisory committee to aid in 
solving problems connected with adequate school 
support 

The 
informed 


board at 


school board otf 
that the 


Houston, Tex., has been 
local teachers’ organization 


prefers a cut in federal income taxes rather 
than federal aid 
& Fort Madison, Iowa. The school board has 


employed an architect to prepare plans and speci 
fications for two grade school expansions. The 
board has purchased a site for future buildings 
® Everett, Mass. The school board has dis 
cussed plans for a proposed school building repair 
program, to cost approximately $289,000 

®& North Adams, Mass. The school board has 
voted to ask the city council for $285,000 to 
build an eight-room school in the Blackinton 
section. Arthur E. Eldridge is the architect in 
charge of preliminary plans 

> Fitchburg, Mass. Under a new plan approved 
by the school board, the high school will 
to a three-vear senior high school 

®& Cambridge, Mass. The school board has estab 
lished a new Bureau of Child Services in the 
school department, to include special education, 
measurement and research, and educational and 
vocational guidance. Ruth F. Boland has been 
named as director 


revert 


®& Elk Horn, Iowa. The voters have approved 
a $9,500 bond issue to build a home for the 
superintendent. A previous bond issue proposal 
was defeated by the voters 

> l niversity City, Mo The S¢ hool board 18 


co-operating with the parent-teacher associations 
and adult advisory recreation committees in the 
operation of a summer recreation program. The 
program which started June 4, includes activities 
such as organized games, athletic events, handi 
crafts, individual activities, archery, tennis, swim 
ming, and nature activities. Nine recreation 
centers are in operation, directed by well-trained 
recreation supervisors 

®& Berwyn, Ill. The school board has let the 
contract for the installation of new _ lighting 
systems in additional rooms at six elementary 
schools. The wiring will cost $1,073 and_ the 
fixtures an additional $2,200 

& Cape Girardeau, Mo. The building committee 
has presented to the school board an outline of 
an extensive summer maintenance program, to 


include not only the usual routine projects, but 
a number of special projects as well. The work 
will include installation of new clock svstems, 


painting and refinishing of floors, checking and re 
pair of boilers, and plumbing, installation of new 
lighting systems, and new lighting systems for 
the school playgrounds 

® Little Rock, Ark. Plans have been completed 


for a school building program, to be financed 
by a $400,000 bond issue. 

®& Thayer, Kans. The voters have approved 
a bond issue of $150,000 for a new school build 
ing. T. W. Williamson, Topeka, is the architect 
® Enid, Okla. The school board has received 


bids for the southwest wing for the high school, 
to be financed with a bond issue of $565,000 
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School authorities and architects, with 
modernization plans at hand, recognize 
the fitness of Halsey-Taylor Drinking 
Their dis 


tinctive features promote the utmost in 


Fountains for this purpose. 
hygiene and convenience! Have you our 


latest literature ? 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co 
Warren. O 


- 


SA-4 





Drinking Fountains 








An HONOR to make it - 


A PRIVILEGE to sell it - 
A PLEASURE to use it 
The HOLMES 









For the last year 
“Rex” production 
has been inadequate 
to supply the demand. 


INCREASED OUTPUT 
IS FAST CATCHING UP. 


P.S. — The new REXARC with high intensity arc lamp, 40 
watt output amplifier, and newest coaxial high and low 
frequency speaker available. 
BEFORE YOU DECIDE TO PURCHASE 
write for the new catalog detailing the advanced features 
found only in a REX 16mm Sound-on-Film Projector. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 
1812 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14, ILL 
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PEABODY’S 
New CLASSIC Line 


OF STEEL FRAME SEATING 













The Only 
Seating 
with 


POSTURE-FIT 


FLOATING BACK 
REST 


* More Comfortable 

* Easy to keep in place 
* Easy to move 

* Easy to keep clean 


* Helps to increase room 
capacity without crowd- 
ing 


Classic Movable Chair Desh 
with Duo-Adjusting Top 
Jo. 201 


Get complete details from your Peabody 
representative or write direct to us. 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO., INC. 


NORTH MANCHESTER INDIANA 


or SMOOTH « SILENT © AUTOMATIC 


Stage Curtain Operation 


(i 


of MAKESHIFT OVERHEAD EQUIPMENT 


Simple, one-button operation. 
Long, trouble-free service. 


Models for all conditions. ° Fully guaranteed. 
Write today for 
FREE CATALOG 


Valleu, Vac. 230 Bluff St. @ Akron, Ohio 


The World's Largest and Oldest Manufacturers of Proscenium Equipment 
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AMBASSADORS OF FRIENDSHIP 


J. E. Pease 


In hearts too young for enmity 
There lies the way to make men free. 


When Children’s friendships are world-wide. 


New ages will be glorified. 
Let child love child, and wars will cease; 
Disarm the heart—for that is peace. 


— Ethel Blair Jordan 


You remember the “Bundles for Britain” 
program, and other such movements that 
were started during the war? That gave 
Florence Milner, a teacher in the Ogden Ave- 
nue School in La Grange, Ill., the idea of 
fostering the plan through personal corre- 
spondence of children. She had friends and 
relatives in England, and it was her plan to 
have the food and clothing which was col- 
lected by the children in her class sent di- 
rectly to needy families adopted by the group 
Each time letters and gifts were sent, the 
children in England were asked to give 
names of other children and families needing 
help, and so the list continued to grow and 
the children in La Grange developed acquaint- 
ances with children in England through this 
exchange of correspondence. The plan grew 
as contacts were established in other countries 
through the American Women’s Volunteer 
Service Organization and the Junior Red 
Cross 

In the spring of 1947 we heard about the 
very interesting project in Floosmoor, IIL, 
called “Ambassadors of Friendship.” A pro- 
gram similar to Mrs. Milner’s was being car- 
ried on, but on a larger scale when the PTA 
and the community helped by sending food 
and clothing as well as letters to families in 
19 countries across the sea. Mrs. Hayden B. 
Wingate, who was instrumental in starting the 
Flossmoor program, was invited to speak be- 
fore the teachers in La Grange to explain the 
“Ambassadors of Friendship” plan. 

The quotation used in the beginning of this 
article really tells the story of the Flossmoor 
and the La Grange plans, for who are the 
Ambassadors? “Not shrewd diplomats these — 
but boys and girls. In their portfolios — not 
sheafs of trade agreements and treaties and 
treatises — but cartons of outgrown under- 
wear, pants and dresses, and dried beans 
chocolate bars, prunes, soap. and _ thread 
These ‘statesmen’ offered ‘freedoms’ that 
children could understand. Perhaps you would 
like to know about some children in Greece 

“Helen and Dimitrios and George shivered 
in their home in Athens, Greece. They were 
hungry and ragged. Their mother watched 
them with despair in her eyes. Each day 
brought more heartache. Then came one day 
that was different! That was the day the 
mailman called, ‘You have a package from 
America!’ 

“A package from America! A package from 
people they never heard of — ‘Ambassadors 
of Friendship, Flossmoor, Ill.’ But, wait, there 
was a letter in English, which, when trans- 
lated into Greek, explained: 

“*This box comes to you from the pupils 
of the Flossmoor public school. You are one 
of the families in 19 countries around the 
world to whom we are writing and sending 
packages of food and clothing.’ 

“Back to Flossmoor went a letter from the 
mother: ‘We were astonished to be helped 
from somebody we did not know. The boys 
were so happy they were jumping up and 


*Superintendent of Schools, La Grange, III 
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Helen 


Dimitrios 


down and did not know what to wear first. I 
cannot describe their enthusiasm, for there 
are not enough words for it. I told them 
“You see, God never forsakes us.” 

“And Helen added: ‘The dresses are won- 
derful and beautiful. My joy is beyond de- 
scription. I thank God who found vou and 
helped us so much.’ ””? 

The experiences which the children are hav- 
ing in connection with the exchange of gifts 
and letters is, of course, the important thing 
The children in the schools write about their 
activities, lessons, the school building. the 
games they play, and through their corre- 
spondence they learn about the schools. les- 
sons, games, and activities in other countries 
Some of the children have exchanged art 
work, Christmas cards, and photographs of 
themselves, their class groups, and buildings 

Peace would become a reality, and world 
good will could be developed if there were 
more expressions of the kind which follows 
Dear Little American Comrades 

I thank you very much for what you sent us 
I have the pretty cloak trimmed in fur, and I 
shall be very warm. You are very kind and in 
the French schools you are well loved 

My thanks to the little girl who gave the cloak 

My best friendship to all your school 

Janine Etain 

Every classroom in America could become 


‘Ambassadors of Friendship, Flossmoor, I) 
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the headquarters of a chapter of the “Am- 
bassadors of Friendship” if it would seek the 
names of families in foreign Jands and send 
food, clothing, and other needed supplies. 
Classroom activities such as language, writing, 
art. music, and social studies become mean- 
ingful when children serve as “Ambassadors.” 
a 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 
® Washington, D. C. A complete survey of the 
District school plant to determine school building 
needs has been requested by Senator Henry C. 
Dworshak and Representative George J. Bates. 
The two congressmen will ask for money in the 
1949 district budget for a study to be under- 
taken by outside independent experts. Estimates 
of building needs range from a_ construction 
program costing $44,418,790 to $10,418,790, sug- 
gested by the committee on finance. The executive 
committee of the board has prepared a report 
recommending an expenditure of $12,559,440. 
® Fort Worth, Tex. The school board has re- 
fused action on a plea to limit school construc- 
tion work to local firms, in connection with its 
$8,000,000 building program. The board will abide 
by its present practice of awarding contracts to 
the lowest bidder, but local labor will be used 
as far as possible. 
® Independence, Iowa. The voters have ap- 
proved a school-bond issue of $116,000 for new 
school construction. The money will be added 
to the $195,000 which the voters approved two 
years ago. 
® Owosso, Mich. The school board has em- 
ployed the architectural firm of Warren and 
Holmes, Lansing, to prepare plans for expansion 
of the New Washington School, at a cost of 
$447 300. 
®& The state board of education of Texas has 
purchased a $500,000 school-bond issue from the 
Brooks County Schoo] District near Falfurrias. 
The bonds were recently reapproved by the 
voters of the district. 
®& Meridian, Tex. A school-bond issue of $100,- 
000 has been approved by the voters for a new 
elementary school. 
®& Longview, Tex. The contract has been let for 
the construction of a school gymnasium, to cost 
$260,000. 
®& Odessa, Tex. The school board has awarded 
the contract for the new football stadium, to cost 
$570,000. 
®& Forsyth, Mont. The voters have approved a 
school-bond issue of $204,000 for a high school 
and gymnasium 





Present ond past members of the Board of Education, Greeley, Colorado, meet annually 
at dinner to discuss school situations and to recall ‘old times.’ The 1948 meeting of the 
group included (standing, left to right): Oliver Troxel and Walter L. Bain, present members; 
Hugh Wheeler; John Allinutt, president; Glenn Wilson, superintendent; Harry Hibbs; Floyd E. 
Wilson. Seated, left to fight: Ray Kiley, present member; Hubert D. Waldo, Jr.; Mrs. Harry 
W. Farr; Alice Fagerberg, secretary; James E. Snook; Charles N. Jackson, treasurer of district 
for 52 years; Miss Julia Woland, teacher in charge of dinner; Albert Keys; Mrs. Carl D. 
McKinley, board member. Fred Alinutt, Mrs. Henrietta Dille, and Mrs. John A. Weaver, Sr., 
three former members were unable to attend. — Photo by Skeets Calvin. 
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[hese are three of the important reasons why you should use PC 
Glass Blocks in classrooms, stair wells and corridors, gymnasiums 
and swimming pools, in all new schools and remodeling work. It will 
pay you to know where and why you can use each of the functional 
patterns to the best advantage. The whole story is told in our new 
booklet. Send the convenient coupon today for your free copy. 
Pittsburgh Corning Corporation also makes PC Foamglas Insulation. 


PC GLASS BLOCKS...the mark of a modern building You can now get prompt delivery on all the 


popular patterns and sizes of PC Glass Blocks. 
New construction — and reconstruction — can 


PITTSBURGH proceed on schedule. You don't have to wait 


for hard-to-get metal 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Room 694-8, 6832 Duquesne Way 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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ly Please send along my free copy of your booklet on the 

he use of PC Glass Blocks in Schools and other Public 
Distributed by PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY Buildings. It is understood that I incur no obligation 

rs; 

E. by W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast and by Hobbs Glass Ltd in Canada 

rry 

‘ict FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION SEE OUR INSERTS IN SWEET’S CATALOGS. 
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YOU'LL BE SURPRISED 


WHAT caloffs” COST 


About 20% of student-selected locker locks 
have to be cut off each year. Stop this 
needless waste of staff and student time. 
Standardize on Dudley Locks you'll 
have no more “‘cut- 
offs.’’ Authorized per- 
son uses Master Chart 
to open any locker 


instantly. 


Write for details 


of 
Self- 
Financing 
Plan 


DUDLEY LOCK 
CORPORATION 


Dept. 712, 570 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. 








SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Est. 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., bet. 34th and 35th Sts., New York 
Branch Office: 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
A Superior Agency for Superior People 
We Register Only Reliable Candidates 
Services Free to School Officials 
Member National Ass'n of Teachers’ Agencies 












Are You Planning 
to Rebind 

Your Worn School 
Textbooks and 
Library Books 


Let us show you how we can 
expertly recondition your books to 
withstand the wear and tear of con- 
stant use at low cost. 














Just send one of your books 
for 
FREE SAMPLE REBINDING 
and more details. 
No obligation. 


DES MOINES 
BOOKBINDERY CO. 


H. E. TOLCHINSKY & SONS 
1100 Forest Avenue 





Des Moines 14, lowa 


(Bookbinders for Three Generations) 
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THE SOUTH DAKOTA COMMITTEE 
FOR EDUCATION 


(Concluded from page 14) 
nent policy of state aid, raising the levels 
of teacher certification, a county assessor 
plan to move toward equality in tax 
assessments, and other items of vital inter- 
est to school progress. The factual study 
given to educational matters by the Com- 
mittee will assure careful consideration of 
all needs. This method of approach between 


the public and the legislature is sound 
and effective. 


THE ARGUMENT FOR CENTRALIZED 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


(Concluded from page 28) 


10. An assembly space could be provided in 
which at least 1800 persons could be seated for 
auditorium programs of school and _ sectional 
interest. 

11. Better educational programs 
offered from outside our local sphere 

\ six-year secondary school bridges the gap 
between the elementary procedure in the tradi 
tional seventh and eighth grades and the first 
vear of high school 

An analysis of the conditions in the existing 
schools of some of these communities shows that 
they are seriously overcrowded at present. A 
six-year union high school would relieve this 
overcrowded situation permanently. Present hous- 
ing is adequate for grades one through six and 
for any normal increases in enrollments in the 
future. It is far more economical for each town 
to participate in the construction, maintenance, or 
support of a regional high school than it is to 
construct and maintain an individual modern 
high school of its own. A definite improvement 
to the area served by the regional high school 
would be felt throughout the years ahead by the 
pupils and by all the citizens 


MANAGEMENT OF A HIGH SCHOOL 
CAFETERIA 


Cor ided from page 35 


could’ be 


High School cafeteria will find an additional 
precaution taken for his health and safety. 
He will note that the employees are healthy, 
clean, and their uniforms immaculate. Every 
employee from the manager down has had 
a physical examination consisting of tests of 
blood, urine, feces, sputum, throat-culture, and 
a complete immunization. Hair nets are a 
“must.” An employee having any skin infec- 
tion is sent to the medical office at once. 
Should an employee have a body odor he 
is told about it, and it has always been cor- 
rected. Dirt under fingernails is watched and 
very seldom is it necessary to mention it 
It's a fact, the stricter the health rules, the 
better the employee likes it. He realizes it’s 
safe to work in such a cafeteria. 

In our cafeteria, toilet facilities for the 
employees are adequately screened, lighted, 
and ventilated, and are spotless. A sign is 
posted reading ‘Please wash your hands before 
leaving the room.” Soap and paper towels are 
readily accessible. 

The writer is convinced that insufficient 
attention is given by school cafeteria managers 
to the dangers of disease, particularly to 
tuberculosis, syphilis in its infectious stages 
colds, and all germ diseases. The manager who 
insists upon good health and good hygieni 
habits on the part of all employees will al- 
ways find the local board of health more than 
co-operative; the officers will go out of their 
way to assist the manager. The school doctor 
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will be more than happy to advise, and he 
should be consulted. He is more anxious than 
any other school officer to control diseases. 

There are many more do’s and don'ts to 
be observed in the health operation of the 
cafeteria. They are fully worth while for the 
manager who understands that the cafeteria 
is contributing to the maintenance and im- 
provement of the American way. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BUILDING 
PROBLEMS IN THE CHICAGO 
METROPOLITAN AREA 
(Concluded from page 36) 

Obviously a concerted effort will have to 
be made by school administrators and boards 
of education in the Chicago area to expand 
and to improve their elementary school plants 
in the next few years. It is doubtful whether 
the plans which have been forecast to this 
point will be sufficient to meet all of the 
needs and shortcomings which are recognized 
but the beginnings of real progress toward 
modern, adequate elementary accommodations 

are underway 


SCHOOL BUILDING MODERNIZATION 
AND THE “NEW LOOK” 


(Concluded from page 41) 

Most of the actual planning is done by the 
bureau of construction, under the direction 
of Superintendent Eric Kebbon, who is the 
architect of the board of education. In some 
instances, it is found that plans for a particu- 
lar job have already been developed by the 
bureau of plant operation and maintenance 
under Superintendent Hynds, so that little 
time is lost in expediting the project. 

Since a large number of backlog items in- 
volve modernization work, the adoption of the 
new program means that these improvements 
can now be made without making a further 
drain on expense budget funds. Another ad- 
vantage is that all of the money allowed in 
the expense budget for ordinary repairs and 
maintenance can henceforth be used for these 
purposes only, absorbing in the process much 
of the work that could not be performed in 
the past 

Right now, the board of education is work- 
ing at top speed in advancing the moderniza- 
tion program. It is a sound program, which 
in time will reach into every section of the 
cil 

For this is as it should be, if we are to 
maintain the high standards of our schools 


* 
SPECIAL STUDIES 


®& Joplin, Mo. The school board has employed 
two new teachers for the new courses in speech 
correction and driver training 

® The Washington township high school in Cass 
County, Ind., will offer a vocational agriculture 
course next fall. Lyle Barton has been employed 
as instructor. 

® Bridgeport, Conn. A special committee has 
presented plans to the board for continuing the 
released-time religious program for school chil 
dren. Under the plan, no school classroom will 
be used for instruction purposes. 

® Waukesha, Wis. The school board has pu: 
chased eight AM-FM radio receivers for use as 
teaching aids in the elementary and high schools 
The sets will be used by teachers to stimulate 
student interest and to illustrate certain class 
activities, 
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Fly the truest, 
Brightest colors — 


« BULLDOG FLAGS- 


Extra strong for longer wear 


Bulldog flags are tops for every school use. Glowing, 
everfast colors that won’t run or fade. Specially 
woven, extra-strength fabric makes Bulldog flags the 
most economical to fly. 


for every school purpose. Sold through leading 
school dealers coast to coast. 


. 
4SK US FOR ANY FLAG 


INFORMATION YOU — ELAG COMPANY. INC. 


WOULD LIKE TO HAVE Dept. AS 
a OAKS (Montgomery Co.), ~ ) 


{ter are Bulldog Flags and flag outfits teedina | 





WHY IS IT 
WORLD’S BEST? 


® Solid construction; all parts 
carefully machined. 

@ Inner working parts of Red 
Brass. One-piece bottom con 
nection of Red Brass. 

® Non-leaking, non-rusting, non- 
freezing. 

There you have a few of many 
reasons why Murdock Hydrants 
are the “World’s Best.” 

“IT PAYS TO BUY MURDOCK.” 


The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 
426-30 Plum St. © Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


= 


— 


ee |e) — 


ANT! “FREEZING 
COMPRESSION 
HYDRANT 


FOUNTAIN 
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Improve Your 
Schools through These 
Publications 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


Curtiss and Curtiss 


What to teach and how to teach it. A 
teacher's handbook of physical education 
for each grade in the elementary school. 


$2.75 


HOW TO READ 
STATISTICS 


Butsch 


An easily understood explanation of all 
one needs to know in order to read and 
correctly interpret statistical studies. 


$2.50 


TEACHING 
WITH FILMS 


Fern and Robbins 


All the practical information your teachers 
need for the effective use of instructional! 
films, including film strips. 


$2.25 


EXAMINATION COPIES SENT WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
ON 5 DAYS’ APPROVAL 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
807 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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CHICAGO HARDWARE ISSUES NEW BROCHURE 

The Chicago Hardware Foundry Company has 
issued an illustrated brochure, describing its line 
of “Sani-Dri” washroom fixtures for schools and 
educational institutions. The firm manufactures 
various models to meet the special requirements 
of all types of washrooms and includes the stand- 
ard specifications for “Sani-Dri’ installations. 
The firm is now in position to make prompt de- 
liveries on “Sani-Dri” and is ready to take care 
of all school business promptly. 

Chicago Hardware Foundry Co., 
cago, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—701. 

VICTOR OFFERS NEW BROWNING FM TUNER 

The Victor Animatograph Corporation has ex- 
tended its line of sound motion picture equip- 
ment with its latest offering, the new Browning 
FM Tuner, designed to bring frequency modula- 
tion broadcasts into the classroom and auditorium 

The Browning Tuner is a fitting companion to 
the Sonomaster and is an outstanding achievement 
of the manufacturers of FM equipment. Built 
according to the high standards of the Browning 
laboratories, with special modifications for use 
with the Sonomaster, it employs a balanced cir- 
cuit based on approved radio engineering prac- 
tices. It has a tuning eye not found in most 
tuners; has great selectivity with a range of 
70-80,000 kilocycles; a 9-tube unit, permitting 
compactness with excellence of performance; and 
is adapted to pickup and amplification of special 
FM educational programs. The instrument is 
housed in a handsome, matching leather-bound, 
moisture-proof carrying case. 

Victor Animatograph Corp., Davenport, lowa 

For brief reference use ASBJ—702. 


VOIT RUBBER ANNOUNCES NEW PRODUCTS 
AND PRICES 

The W. J. Voit Rubber Corporation has an- 
nounced 11 new products and price cuts on seven 
major types of athletic equipment for schools and 
educational institutions. The new products in- 
clude two tether balls, a line of replacement blad- 
ders, and a new 14-in. official softball. 

The firm has reduced its prices on its first line 
of footballs, volley, soccer, water polo, and 12-in. 
softballs. The reductions have been effected as a 
result of improved manufacturing conditions and 
new research developments. The firm has acquired 
a second large plant in Los Angeles which has 
doubled its production floor space. 

Among the new items in the firm’s line are a 
S5-in. all-rubber utility ball for playgrounds, the 
Voit RUI Latex Repair Unit, and a new Voit 
inflating needle. 

W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., 1600 E. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—703. 

NEW FORD SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 

A new Series F-5 Ford school bus chassis, 
available in two wheel-base lengths and with 
30 to 36 and 42 to 48 passenger capacities, has 
been announced by the Ford Motor Company. 

The new bus chassis is notable for simple de- 
sign and stout construction embodying outstand- 
ing safety features. The drive shaft is protected 
by heavy safety guards, the hand brake by a 


North Chi 


25th St., 





The New Ford School Bus. 


special safety shield, and the 30-gal. fuel tank has 


a metal exhaust-heat insulator. Both the six- 
and eight-cylinder engines are equipped with 
heavy-duty oil bath air cleaners, pressure-sealed 
cooling systems, and weather-proof ignition sys- 
tems, with automatic spark control regulated by 
engine and load speeds. Valve springs are shot 
blasted and rustproofed; valve seat inserts are of 
hard molybdenum chrome alloy; and the crank- 
shafts and connecting rod bearing inserts are 
oversize. All fenders are heavier, wider, and of 
a new design providing greater tire clearance 
than previous Ford models. 

Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Mich. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—704. 


NEW G-E GERMICIDAL LAMP 

The Lamp News Bureau of the General Elec- 
tric Company has announced its latest germicidal 
lamp, a 36-in. slimline type capable of operating 
at four different germ-killing intensities. When 
operated in air ducts where moving air cools the 
tube, the lamp can be operated at its highest 
current rating to provide the highest germ- 
killing energy. Research tests have shown that the 
lamp produces six ultraviolet watts, more than 
double the output of the standard 15-watt germi- 
cidal lamp. Because of its high ultraviolet output, 
the lamp gives the user lower over-all cost of 
germicidal energy than any other lamp, insuring 
longer life, but operated at lower current. The 
lamp sells at $10. 

General Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleve- 
land 12, Ohio. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—705. 


RCA ANNOUNCES NEW CONSOLETTE FOR 
MEDIUM-SIZE SOUND SYSTEMS 

The Radio Corporation of America has an- 
nounced a new control consolette for medium- 
size sound systems, designed to permit switching 
of radio or recorded programs or special an- 
nouncements to loud-speakers in as many as 
forty locations, in schools and higher educational 
institutions. 

The consolette, designed with a high-quality, 
built-in tuner for AM and FM radio, is capable 
of broadcasting radio programs to one or several 
outlets of the sound system. A _ transcription 
turntable and several microphones may be used 
with the unit for supplying music and news to 
a complete sound system network. 


The consolette has facilities for mixing and 
controlling three microphone inputs, or two 
microphone inputs, and one_ high-impedance, 


high-gain phonograph input. A program control 
permits variations of level of the input selected 
by the program switch. In addition to a 3-band 
radio tune, the unit includes a radio power supply 
and a 30-watt amplifier. The cabinet is sturdily 
constructed of metal, finished in light umber- 
gray metalustre. 

Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J 

For brief reference use ASBJ—706. 


REMINGTON-RAND VISIBLE RECORD EQUIPMENT 
Remington-Rand, Inc., has announced an im- 
proved visible record equipment for business con- 
trol systems. The new ‘“Kardex Imperial” is a 
restyled line, retaining the familiar pockets with 
visible bar chart signals, and other basic features 
of previous models, but with the addition of some 
unique operating conveniences. These include 
shorter slides for easier access in posting entries 
to cards, a new slide extension for one-hand 
operation, and new prescored pockets that lie 
back flat and obviate the need for “breaking in.”’ 
Kardex Imperial units are available in two 


heights, full and half-size, and slides accommo- 
date interlocking Chaindex records for the ulti- 
mate in compactness. Doors may be substituted 
for the top slide to permit locking. 
Remington-Rand, Systems Div., 315-4th 
New York, N. Y. 
For brief reference use ASBJ—707. 
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BLOND FINISH ON HARD BOARD 


The Masonite Corporation, Chicago, has sug- 
gested the following blond finish for Presdwood 
and other forms of hard board: 


American vemilion in oil as base 
Small quantity chrome yellow in oil 
Small quantity black in oil 


Thin slightly with turpentine. Apply to tem- 
pered Presdwood by brushing or wiping, and 
wipe immediately with a clean cloth to remove 
the excess. Allow to dry four to six hours; then 
wax and polish. 

















OLD MAN AND RIVER 


fluvii 
A senex silently sat, 


Prepe ripam solus 

Super caput, ecce, his wig, 

Et wig super, ecce, his hat 

Blew Zephyrus alte acerbus 

Dum elderly gentleman sat, 

Et a capite took up quite torve 
Et in rivum projecit his hat 
Tunc soft maledixit the old man; 
Et cum scipio poked in the water 
Conatus servare his hat 

Blew Zephyrus alte acerbus, 

The moment it saw him at that, 
Et whisked his novum soratch wig, 
In flumen along with his hat 

Ab imo pectore damnavit, 

In caeruleo eye dolor sat; 


Tunc despairingly threw in his cane, 
Natare cum his wig and his hat. 
The Pacific Star 


QUEER SCHOOL NEWS 


The Raleigh County board of education at 
Beckley, W. Va., has upheld the right of 
Fred C. Roberts, principal of the Trap Hill 


High School to whip children who continue com- 
ing to school with an odor of “ramp.” The ramp 
is a powerful branch of the wild onion family, 
which children nibble on the way to school. The 
odor, according to Principal Roberts, could be 
likened to that of a polecat and causes some 
children who have not eaten the weed to become 
ill. The board voted 3 to 1 to dismiss charges of 
cruelty against the principal. The one dissenting 
vote was cast by a board member whose son 
was involved. 

In Omaha, a grade music teacher, wearing a 
new engagement ring, called her young chorus to 
attention. She explained the next song and raised 
her baton. Unrehearsed, the group loudly sang 
“T’ll Dance at Your Wedding.” 

A group of 51 New York school children, chosen 
is outstanding traffic safety patrol men, who were 
to have represented their city at the annual 
“school patrol day” ceremonies in Washington, 
were denied the trip. The president of the Auto 
mobile Club of New York City canceled the trip 
because four Negro boys who had done outstand- 
ing jobs could not have stayed in Washington 
hotels where the rest of the group would have 
lived. The group was honored at New York 
City Hall and then taken to a big league baseball 
game. 

Publishers of school encyclopedias have been 
disturbed by the expense to which they will be 
put through the congressional change in the name 
of Boulder Dam to Hoover Dam. An article under 
the former name occupies a number of pages in 
the first volume of each book; this must be 
moved to the “H” volume at a considerable ex- 
pense. In addition, numerous references to the 
Dam must be checked and corrected; maps must 
be changed, and various captions corrected — all 
at the cost of hundreds of man-hours and of 
dollars. 

a 

Johnny was dejected when he returned home 
after his first day at school. 

“T ain’t going tomorrow,” he told his mother. 

“Why not?” she asked. 

“Well,” he replied, “there’s no use. I can’t read 
and I can’t write and they won’t let me talk.” 
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RESOLUTION UPON DEATH OF 


has sug | AOSEPH PATRICK SULLIVAN Advertisers Products and Services 


board of education of St. Louis, Mo., at its 
meeting on April 13, adopted a resolution presented by 





. : ; Advertisers in this index are given a code number in addition to the page number on which the 
Dr. Winterer in memory of Joseph Patrick Sullivan, late 5 , : : : : 
e commissioner of school buildings, who passed away advertisement appears. Refer to the advertisement for product or services available. Write direct 
oil March 25, 1948. In connection with the resolution the to advertiser or use the coupon in requesting information from a number of advertisers. 
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Put fresh air in your classrooms... 


Central System for heating, ventilat- 
ing, and air purifying 


A crystal-clear, healthful atmosphere like that pictured 
above will insure better work and better attendance 


in your classrooms. 


That’s why, here at American Blower, we design 
equipment to provide delightful indoor weather every 
month of the year. 


American Blower heating, ventilating and air-condi- 


tioning equipment, recognized as standard since 1881, 


' . , Nesbitt Heating and Ventilating Unit 
rience. Today, year-round, fair weather indoors is for individual classrooms 


has been tremendously improved through wartime expe- 


within the means of school authorities everywhere. 


Your architect or engineer can get full information 


on the new, improved American Blower heating, ven- AMERICAN BLOWER 
tilating and air-conditioning systems, by calling or 
writing the nearest of our branch offices- located in Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary coxroration 


all principal cities. 


7/ way \t 
AMERICAN BLOWER 
‘ fj / 


"A 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
In Canada: CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 





